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ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT MEN. 


CADWALLADER D. COLDEN. 

Wuen a citizen is taken from us, who for many years has stood 
in the front rank of our distinguished men, it is fit and proper that 
the incidents of his life should be sketched and his virtues portrayed. 
The incitements, too, which impelled him onward in his career 
of usefulness, ought to be menticaed, that they may have their in- 
fluence upon those who shall follow him. 

Another of the eminent sons of New-York has been gathered to 
his fathers ; and a brief narration of his life, labours and services, 
will now be attempted ; leaving it to some of his other friends, after 
proper materials are collected, to extend his biography, and to put 
it forth to the world in a more attractive and enduring form. 

The family from which the subject of this memoir was descended 
was a distinguished one, whose biography, like that of the Clintons, 
is intimately connected with the early history of our state. They 
were Scotch, and, like another family long distinguished in our 
state, were descended from a Scotch clergyman. Alexander Colden, 
the good pastor of Dunse, in Berwickshire, and John Livingston, of 
Kilsith, in Stirlingshire, whose eloquence is said to have been truly 
apostolic, are the stocks from which most who bear their names in 
this state are descended. That talents in some families are 
transmitted from the older to the younger branches, while in others 
they do not appear to be at all inheritable, is one of the mysteries 
of Omnipotence that we can never fathom. 

The grandfather of Mr. Colden was Cadwallader Colden, son of 
the pastor‘of Dunse. He was educated at the university of Edin- 
burgh, emigrated to America in 1710, and first settled in the colony 
of Pennsylvania. He was a physician, and after practising a few 
years, returned to Scotland, from whence, after connecting him- 
self in marriage with a respectable lady, whose name was Alice 
Cristin, he again came back to America, and settled, in 1718, in 
the city of New-York. He was soon appointed surveyor-general ; 
was afterwards a ber of the il; then lieutenant-governor, 
and in the absence of the different governors-in-chief, administered 
the government of the colony for many years. Hewas a man of 
great versatility of talents as well as of untiring industry. He held 
an extensive correspondence with many of the philosophers of 
Europe, and was the author of many essays on medical and philo- 
sophical subjects. He was also the first historian of the five na- 
tions of Indians; several editions of his history were published. 
He died in 1776.* 

His youngest son, David Colden, who was the father of the sub- 
ject of this notice, was born in the city of New-York, in 1735. He 
was educated with great care, and cultivated mathematics and 
natural philosophy with distinguished success. He was a scientific 
correspondent of Dr. Franklin, in whose works some of his letters 
may be found. He is said to have been a most amiable man; and 
the writer of this recollects, when a youth, to have heard the vene- 
rable George Clinton, then vice-president of the United States, 
speak of him in high terms of commendation. He died in London, 
in 1784, leaving one son and four daughters. t 

Cadwallader D. Colden, the subject of this brief memoir, was 
born at Spring-hill, near Flushing, in Queen’s county, Long Island, 
on the fourth day of April, 1769. He was educated in part at home 
by a private tutor. He also attended a scheol at Jamaica, Long 
Island. In the spring of 1784, he embarked in company with his 
father for England. He attended a classical school in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, until the autumn of 1785, whe~ he returned 
to New-York. He then commenced the study of the law with 
Richard Harrison, esquire ; but family business making it necessary 
for him to visit the British province of New-Brunswick, and con- 
tinue there for some time, he pursued his studies while there ; and 
in 1789 returned to the state of New-York, and completed his pro- 
fessional education with Mr. Van Schaick, of Kinderhook. Mr. Van 
Schaick was a distinguished civilian, to whom most of our young 
men pursuing judicial studies at that period resortéd.t 








* The writer of this has had occasion to examine many of the filed 
notes of Governor Colden while he was surveyor-general, when he per- 
formed the duties of a practical surveyor, as he frequently did, in run- 
ning the outer lines of land-patents. They are written with great 
clearness and particularity ; some of them are in Latin language. 
His descriptions of the valley of the Mohawk at that early day, are 
particularly interesting. Governor Colden reared a family of two 
Yyughters and three suns. His daughters were Alice, married to Mr. 
Willet, and Elizabeth, married tu Mr. Delancey. His sons were Alex- 
ander, Cadwallader and David, each of whom, at different times acted 
48 surveyor-general. They were all prominent men in the colony. 

t Those ladies have all departed this life. One died without having 
been married ; one was Mrs. Hoffman; another Mrs. Thomas Cooper, 
and the other Mrs. Edward W. Laight. 

t+ Mr. Van Schaick was the 


Mr. Colden was licensed as an attorney in January term, 1791. 
From George Clinton, when governor, he received a commission 
as a public notary ; so that it seems that the friendship which that 
distinguished man had entertained for the father, showed itself in 
acts of kindness to the son. 

Mr. Colden practised law a short time in the city of New-York, 
and then removed to Poughkeepsie, in the county of Dutchess. He 
remained there, pursuing his profession with great industry and 
success, until the year 1796, when he returned to New-York, and 
resumed his station at the bar. 

He was very soon appointed district-attorney, or public prosecu- 
tor for the southern district, and by his zeal, talents and industry, 
laid the foundation of his future fame and success.* His intense 
application to business in the course of a few years most seriously 
impaired his health, and he embarked for France in the spring of 
1803, as his friends supposed, in the last stage of a consumption. A 
residence of about eighteen months in France and Switzerland and 
other places on the continent, restored him to health, and he re- 
turned home at the close of the year 1804, and found his clients 
and friends alike ready to give him their business, and offer their 
congratulations. 

For a young man to attain distinction at the New-York bar, 
when his competitors were such men as Richard Harrison, Samuel 
Jones, senior, Alexander Hamilton and Brockholst Livingston, was 
no easy task. Mr. Colden, however, thoroughly disciplined his 
vigorous and active mind, grappled with the difficulties which beset 
him, and overcame them. His success was flattering in the ex- 
treme, for it was not many years before he stood, as a commercial 
lawyer, at the head of his profession, while in other branches of it, 
he always ranked among the first. 

Some men, by concentrating all their energies to a single point, 
attain great intelleetual power, while in every thing else they ‘ate 
comparatively feeble. This, however, was not the case with Mr. 
Colden. He was not a mere professional man, for, even when 
pressed by an immense weight of professional business, he would, 
by overworking, find time to devote to science and the arts. 

He always, too, considered himself, and in truth was, something 
more than the mercenary adviser of his client; he was his friend. 
He espoused his cause with the ardour of a friend, and adhered to it |, 
with a tenacity and firmness never perhaps surpassed. Such a 
man and such an advocate was never at a loss for clients or busi- 
ness ; he was literally burthened with both, and yet he gave to each 
due attention.t During the holding of the court, he was frequently 
compelled to sit up all night, to prepare himself for the duties of the 
coming day. 

His system of law-ethics, to which he rigidly adhered, was of 
the purest kind. Nothing mercenary or sordid had any place in it. 
His intercourse with his professional brethren was courteous and 
fraternal. He treated his juniors with urbanity and kindness, and 
never evinced towards his compeers or seniors the feelings of envy 
or uncharitableness. His professional fame, therefore, was a bril- 


During the late war with Great Britain, Mr. Colden’s professional 
engagements were so numerous that it was conceded by every one 
conversant with the subject, that his business vas worth more than 
that of any other member of the profession in the state. He re- 
linquished the most of it, however, that he might devote a portion 
of every day to military service. He commanded a regiment of 
volunteers, and was extremely active and useful in helping on the 
erection of fortifications for the defence of the city. His time, his 
influence, his pen and his money were tendered to his country. 
His example was of signal benefit; so much so, that the patriot 
Tompkins spoke of it with a warmth of feeling and an earnestness 
of manner which showed that he considered Mr. Colden as one of 
his most efficient coadjutors during that critica] and alarming crisis 
in our affairs. 

In 1818, Mr. Colden was elected to the house of assembly of 
this state, and during that year was also appointed mayor of the 
city of New-York. It was then part of the duties of the mayor to 
preside in the municipal criminal court, and although he was almost 
the immediate successor of De Witt Clinton in that office, his 
opinions and conduct as a judge fully sustained the high reputa- 
tion of the court. 

In 1822, Mr. C. was elected a ber of , and although 
he did not often take part in the debates, he was considered a very 
useful and distinguished member. 

During the first period in which Mr. Clinton held the office of 
governor, he tendered to Mr. Colden the office of judge of the su- 
preme court, which the latter, from motives highly honourable to 
himself, declined. It is here perhaps proper to observe that for a 
great many years previous to the death of Governor Clirton, there 
was a close intimacy between him and Mr. Colden. The governor, 
it is believed, always placed Mr. Colden at the head of the list of 
his most confidential friends. 

In the year 1824, Mr. Colden was elected to the state senate, 
which office he held for three years, when a regard to other para- 
mount duties compelled him to resign. Asa debater in that body, 
he was always listened to with attention; and his opinions as a 
member of the court for the correction of errors are characterized 
by a vigour, clearness and legal discrimination that entitle them to 
high respect. He carried into all the legislative bodies of which 





| he was at different times a member, that untiring industry and pa- 


tient research that attended him through life. 

We omitted to mention, that in the year 1818 he published, in a 
pamphlet form, his celebrated argument in favour of the right of 
Livingston and Fulton to the exclusive navigation of the Hudson 
by steamboats. 

The subject of education was one on which Mr. Colden bestowed 
much reflection ; and he lent, through his whole life, his aid to all 
those institutions which had for their object the moral and intellectual 
culture of our youth. The public schools in the city of New-York 
can number him among their most active and efficient founders. 
His other duties did not permit him to write out his reflections on 








liant one, and such a one, too, as comparatively few ever attain. 
Soon after he began practice in New-York, he became connected |) 
with the Manumission Society, and on every requisite occasion lent || 
it the aid of his powerful professional services. Whenever a case 
was disclosed of a coloured man being wrongfully held in bondage 
under colour of law, Mr. C. put forth all his energies for his eman- 
cipation.t He also, during this period, found time to write numerous 
essays for the newspapers and other periodicals, on subjects relating 
to new discoveries in the arts, or to the general good of society. 
He always gave to young men of genius such a cordial welcome, 
that many of them were frequently in attendance upon him, to 
whom he always liberally imparted his counsels, his hospitalities 
and the contents of his purse. What he has said of his friend 
Fulton, in his biography of him, may with the most perfect truth 
be said of himself. ‘In all his domestic and social relations he 
was zealous, kind, generous, liberal and affectionate. He knew of 
no use for money but as it was subservient for charity, hospitality 
and the sciences.” 

Mr. Colden at a very early day formed an intimate acquaintance 
with the lamented Fulton, which both of them seem to have 
cherished to that degree that it grew into an affection truly frater- 
nal. They had congenial minds, which led them into frequent 
consultations, having for their object the devising of some new 
thing to benefit mankind, or the rendering more perfect what had 
already been devised. That Mr. Colden made to Mr. Fulton many 
suggestions which essentially aided him in his labours, is what Mr. 
Fulton frequently mentioned ; but Mr. Colden, as his biographer, 
had too much modesty to advert to them. 





* He held the same office at a subsequent period for one or two years. 
t The writer has known him to argue every cause, on one side or the 
other, that was heard in the supreme court fora week. He also had, 
at some of the New-York circuits, sixty or more causes. 


the subject of education; but the suggestions he made from time 
to time to other friends of the cause were considered valuable, and 
aided them in the maturing of their plans. 

The early depravity evinced by children in our large cities, ar- 
rested his attention, and he was among the most active in devising 
a plan for the reformation of these juvenile delinquents. He was 
also the president of the society incorporated for that object. He 
also reflected much on the subject of prison discipline, and long 
before the formation of the present efficient society at Boston, he 
pointed out to his friends the advantages that would result from 
such an institution. From the commencement of his professional 
practice, he attentively observed and reflected on the conduct and 
passions of criminals, and came to the conclusion that something 
might be done, with many of them, to eradicate their propensity to 
crime. He was also instrumental in making some experiments for 
the reformation of convicts. 

Mr. C. was also the decided and active friend of every insti- 
tution for the alleviation of human misery, and for a long time was 
one of the governors of the New-York hospital. 

He was one of the earliest promoters of our great works of in- 
ternal improvement, and officiated as secretary to the first meeting 
ever held in the city of New-York, (or anywhere else, we believe,) 
to recommend the construction of the grand canal. He, with De 
Witt Clinton, was on the committee of correspondence appointed 
by that meeting, and the author of a circular letter, then issued, 
which aroused the people of the state to think of beginning the 
work. After its completion, he wrote, as is well known, the me- 
moir on the subject, which was published in a splendid edition, at 
the expense of the city. 

After Mr. Colden withdrew from our senate, in 1827, he devoted 
much of his time to superintending the construction of the Morris 
canal, which connects the Delaware river with the waters of the 
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Ness, and pods prcsent viee-peteldhat the United States. 7 








t Mr.C. was, for a long time, president of the Manumission Society. 





bay of New-York. This work, it will be recollected, is constructed 
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with inclined planes, in lieu of locks. In this enterprise Mr C. had 
appalling difficulties to contend with, which are so fresh in the 
public recollection, that a recapitulation of them need not be at- 

pted. He succeeded in accomplishing the work, and also in 
demonstrating the practicability of using planes for locks ; out of | 
which, as many of our engineers believe, will grow important im- 
provements. What great and useful invention, we would ask, was 
ever brought near to perfection, until after many years of trial and 
experiment! The hope, therefore, may be indulged, that these 
planes will yet be so improved and perfected, that canals may be 
made through hilly, and even mountainous tracts of country. Then, 
will full justice be done to those who are believed to have been the 
projectors of these planes, Fulton and Colden. 

Mr. Colden died on the seventh day of February, 1834, at his house 
in Jersey city, which he had made his residence for several years. 

Thus have we briefly epitomized his active and useful life ; and if 
a belief has been induced that we are his eulogist rather than his 
biographer, the reply is, that any faithful narrative will appear to be 
liable to the same charge. 

The writer wishes he was better qualified to perform the diffi- 
eult task of sketching, in conclusion, the outlines of Mr. Colden’s 
character. It is an easy matter to narrate a man’s acts ; but when 
we come to describe the structure of his mind, and delineate its 
moral qualities, we essay to do what few can well achieve. It will, 
however, be attempted to be done with brevity. 

His ruling, paramount, and impelling motive, seemed to be, to 
make himself useful to his fellow-men. An allusion has already 
been made to the ardour and fidelity with which he discharged his 
professional duties: and these were also the characteristics of all 
his other labours. Whether he was in the service of his friends, 
his clients, or his country, he evinced a disinterestedness and de- 
votion, rarely, if ever surpassed. 

The prominent traits in his character, cannot, perhaps, be better | 
designated, than by applying to him what has recently been said of | 
another, that he possessed “an energy, activity, and philanthropy, 
which led him to regard none of the great concerns of mankind as | 
foreign to himself.” 

He never condemned any thing, simply because it was new, for 
he disclaimed all connexion with the paradoxical sect of men, who 
seem to hold, that an old error, if adhered to, is better than a new 
truth. If he were sometimes called a projector, let it be borne in 
mind, that all his projects had for their object the benefiting of 
others rather than himself. 

As a jurist and civilian he ranked with men whose professional 
fame we justly prize as a part of the moral property of our state. As 
a theoretical mechanic and engineer, his enjoyment of the confi- 
dence, and sharing in the consultations of Fulton, attest his powers. | 

The various institutions he was instrumental in forming and sus- 
taining, added to his deeds of charity, give full proof of his claims | 
to the character of a philanthropist. 

In the domestic and social relations of life he ever evinced an 
affection and kindness that rendered him a safe pattern for imitation. | 
As a public speaker he was not graceful; and yet he infused | 
into his discourses, a pathos and force, that seized and held the deep | 
attention of his auditors. | 

In person, he was tall and muscular, but spare and slightly bowed | 
down, the effects probably of his frequent intense application. In | 
the year 1792, he connected himself in marriage with Miss Maria | 
Provoost, second daughter of the Right Reverend Samuel Provoost, | 
D. D. the first protestant bishop of the diocese of New-York. 
ne 
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MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. - 

Tue following admirable and highly wrought description of a 
mortal contest, is taken from the last novel of Mr. James, the au- 
thor of Richelieu, Philip Augustus, &c. &c.; upon whom the man- 
tle of Scott is admitted, by all judicious critics, to have fallen. The 
novel in question is entitled “The memoirs of John Marston Hall ;” 
the hero is that same adventurous youth so forcibly sketched in | 
Mr. James’s last preceding work, Henry Masterton, under the quaint | 
but expressive nick-name of “ Ball-of-Fire.” We have been favoured | 
by the Messrs. Harper, who have the novel in press, with a perusal | 
and permission to make an extract, in anticipation. We confidently | 
predict for John Marston Hall, a reception from the public as flat- | 
tering as that which has been yielded to either of its predecessors. | 
To a sufficient understanding of the extract, it is only necessary to | 
state that the combatants, the Duke de Villardin and the Count de | 
Mesnil had been friends for years, and that a mortal affront had 
been put upon the former by his antagonist. 





THE DUEL. 

I immediately obeyed, and choosing one of the grooms who was 
my more especial favourite in the family, I gave him the papers, 
with injunctions to use all speed and diligence. I then returned to | 
the library, and found that the duke had just concluded a billet, on | 
which he wrote the address of the Count de Mesnil, and after draw- | 
ing a small cord of floss silk across the folds, he sealed the ligature | 
at both ends, and put the note into my hands:—“ You will take | 
that,’’ he said with a calm smile, “to our good friend the Count de | 
Mesnil; but do not go till after breakfast, nor let it seem, by your | 
manner, that there is any thing extraordinary in your mission: for, 
to my taste, things of this kind had better always be conducted as | 
quietly as possible. Deliver it into the count’s own hand, when you | 
have reached his dwelling, and bring me back his reply.” 

Of course I very well understood that I was charged with one of 
those cartels of mortal defiance which were then so common in every 








country in Europe. The matter certainly was nothing new to me, 
for many a very trifling dispute had I seen brought to the arbitre- 
ment of the sword, when I followed the camp of the cavaliers; but 
it did seem strange to me that the duke so far departed from the 
general custonas of the day as to send his defiance by a page, instead 





of some man equal in rank and station to the person for whom it 
was intended. I found afterwards, however, that his irritable fear 
of ridicule, which was the next prominent characteristic of his mind 
to its susceptibility of the slightest suspicion, was the cause of any 
thing that appeared irregular in his method of proceeding. However 
that might be, of course I did not object to the task, though it seemed 
to me doubtful how Monsieur de Mesnil would receive such a cartel 
from a page, and what might be his treatment of the bearer. Per- 
sonal risk seldom entered into my calculation in these matters, and 
I ordered my horse to be ready after breakfast, and a groom to be 
prepared to accompany me, as gaily as if L had been going upon an 
errand of pleasure. Before setting out, however, I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the behaviour of the duke towards his wife, and it, I 
confess, was the first thing that gave me any pain in the business. 
It was so gentle, so affectionate, so different from what it had been 
on former occasions, that, as the thought flashed across my mind, 
that the first day of such tenderness might be the last of his life, I 
would have given more than all I had in the world to prevent the 
proposed encounter from taking place. To do so was, of course, 
impossible; and accordingly after breakfast I mounted my horse, 
and rode away for Mesnil Moray, the dwelling of Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin’s adversary. 

Though I was a little gloomy when I sat out, old habits soon got 
the better of new feelings, and I readily brought myself to look 
upon the affair altogether as one of those matters which every man 
must undertake, at least, a hundred times in the course of his life. 
‘Monsieur de Villardin,” I thought, “ will fight fifty more, I hope, 
before he has done with the sword,” and with this consolatory re- 
flection, I cantered on as fast as I could. Somewhat less than an 
hour brought me to the gates of the chateau; and, on demanding to 
see Monsieur de Mesnil, I was instantly admitted to his presence. 
I thought he turned rather pale when he saw me, but it might be 
merely imaginary ; and certainly, throughout the whole, he behaved 
like a man of honour and courage. He took the billet, and, cutting 
the silk, read it attentively, with a slight frown knitting his brows. 


He then asked me in a calm tone, “ Do you know the contents of || 


this note, young man?” 

The question puzzled me a little, for though I strongly suspected 
the general nature of what the billet contained, yet I knew none of 
the particulars, and could not even be sure of that which I imagined. 
I answered, therefore, that “I did not;” and the count rejoined, 
throwing the note into the fire, ‘‘ Well, then, as Monsieur de Villar- 
din has been kind enough to send me an unceremonious request, I 
will send him an unceremonious reply. Tell him I will accept his 
invitation, with all its particulars, and that I am his very obedient 
servant. You may add, I would have written, but that I have a 
great deal to do between this and night.” 

Charged with this ambiguous message, I returned to the Prés 
Vallée, and found Monsieur de Villardin playing with his little girl, 
while Madame de Villardin was in her own chamber, preparing to 
g@¥ut with him fora walk. 

“Have you brought any note ?”’ he asked me immediately, taking 
advantage of his wife’s absence, to inquire the result of my embassy 
in private. I replied, that I had only received a verbal answer: upon 
which he formed a pretext to send away the little girl, and made me 
give him a detailed account of all that had occurred. 

* Well, well,” he said, as I concluded, ‘‘it is all well. Be pre- 
pared to go with me at six o’clock to-night, and get a spade and 
pick-axe privately from the garden.” 

{ did not well know what to anticipate from these directions, for 
it was then in the early part of spring, and at six o’clock, the even- 
ing was too far advanced to afford any thing like sufficient light for 
a fair single combat. Nevertheless, I had, of course, nothing to do 
but to obey; and, slipping out about half-past five, I got the tools 


from the garden; and after placing them in a spot where they were || 


not likely to be observed, I returned to the library, where I was very 
soon joined by Monsieur de Villardin. His hat and cloak were al- 
ready there, and I was just aiding him to put them on, when the 
groom, who had been despatched to Rennes, returned with a notary 


and the papers prepared for signature. By the calm way with which |) 


Monsieur de Villardin took this interruption, called for lights, heard 
the papers read, and went through all the necessary formalities for 
investing me with the property which he had bestowed upon me, I 
easily divined that he had no fixed appointment for that hour, and 
began to suspect the real object of his expedition. When all was con- 
cluded, and the notary sent back under a safe escort, he bade me 
follow him. We thus issued forth in the dusk ; and having furnished 
ourselves with the spade and pick-axe, proceeded a short distance 
on the road towards Rennes. 


** Now, my young friend,” he said, at length, “I must trust to |) 


your guidance. I have heard that you never forget spot, person, or 
thing, that you have once seen. Do you think you can now lead me 
to the tree under which Monsieur de Mesnil’s horse was tied, when 
you passed yesterday morning?” 

“T think Ll can,” I replied, “and, certainly, if not to the precise 


tree, [ can lead you to the next one to it; for there were but two or || 


three together, and I know the clump well.”’ 

When we reached the neighbourhood of the spot, the various ob- 
jects around at once recalled to my remembrance which was the 
tree [ sought; and, having approached it, Monsieur de Villardin 
measured out a space of ground beneath its branches about six feet 
by three, and causing me to remove the turf in one piece, we both 
set vigorously to work, and, with pick-axe and spade, soon hollowed 
out a sufficient trench to contain the body of a man. “If I fall,” 
he said, when we had concluded our work, “let it be remembered, 
that I wish this to be my grave. If I survive I will direct you 
what to do.” 

Before leaving the spot, he caused me to carry about a dozen 
shovelfuls of the earth away, and cast them into the river, which 
flowed at the distance of three or four hundred yards. We then 
placed the tools in the grave, and returned to the chateau, Monsieur 
de Villardin directing me previously, to be up by five the next morn- 
ing, to saddle his horse with my own hands, and, leaving it prepared 
in the stable, to go on to the spot where we had been working, and 
wait there for his coming. 

The coolness with which he set about all his proceedings, and my 
knowledge of his skill as a swordsman, made me feel very confident 
that the issue of the combat would be in his favour, although his 
adversary was his junior by near twenty years. I hadseen so much 





of such affairs, too, that I could generally form a very good guess in 
regard to the result; and, from all I had observed of Monsieur de 
Villardin’s conduct during the day, I went to bed with very little fear 
for his safety the next morning. I was up at the time prescribed, 
saddled the horse a8 well as I could in utter darkness, and then 
walked away to the tree, which I reached just as the first faint gray 
of the morning began to mingle with the blackness of night. 

When I had waited there about a quarter of an hour, I heard the 
sound of a horse’s feet, and, a moment efter, perceived Monsieur de 
Villardin, who sprang to the ground, and giving me his rein to hold, 
only remarked that it was darker than he had expected; although 
by this time, the dawn had made considerable progress. In about 
| five minutes after, which he spent in selecting a piece of firm, dry 
| turf, unencumbered by trees, and fitted, as far as possible, for the 
sort of morning's amusement in which he was going to exercise him- 
self, the sound of another horse’s feet was heard, and we were soon 
joined by the Count de Mesnil. He was 4uite alone ; and, dismount- 
ing at a little distance, he bowed coldly to Monsieur de Villardin, 
saying, “ As you requested, sir, I have come alone. You, I see, have 
brought your page.” 

“I did so, sir,’’ replied the duke, “in the first place, that he 
might hold our horses; in the next, that he might aid the survivor 
in filling up yon trench,”’ and he pointed to the grave. “ He is a boy 
of honour and of birth,” he added, “and you may trust him fully ; 
but, if you desire it, I will order him to withdraw.” 

“Not on my account,” replied Monsieur de Mesnil; “I am just 
as well pleased that he should be present; though, I must say, that 
I think the Duke de Villardin might have found some fitter person 
than a page to carry his cartel to the Count de Mesnil.” 

“T have chosen the method of proceeding I have followed, Mon- 
sieur de Mesnil, not only because I think these things between brave 
men had better always be done as quietly as possible, but also, be- 
cause I judged it unnecessary that many witnesses should hear me 
tell you, as I now do, that I look upon you as a villain, a hypocrite, 
| and a traitor, devoid of every good feeling but the brute quality of 
courage ?”” , 

‘Enough, enough, sir,’’ cried the Count de Mesnil: “the fewer 
of such words as well as the fewer witnesses the better. Wheredo 
you take your ground ?”’ 

He then gave me his horse’s rein, and Monsieur de Villardin led 
him to the spot which he had chosen, made him examine it accu- 
rately to see that there was no inequality or artifice, and then, draw- 
ing his sword, caused his adversary to measure it with the blade of 
his own, which proved to be nearly an inch longer. On perceiving 
this difference, the count declared that he was perfectly willing to 
wait, if Monsieur de Villardin thought fit to send to the castle for a 
more equal weapon; but the duke replied, that he was quite con- 
tented with the sword that he had; and, throwing away his cloak, 
hat and coat, took his ground, and put himselfin a posture of defence. 

The Count de Mesnil prepared for the combat more slowly. He cer- 
tainly evinced no fear ; but there were two or three slight traits that 
| I remarked in his conduct, which induced me to believe that, either 
| from the consciousness of having wronged his friend, or from feel- 
ing himself inferior in skill and dexterity, he advanced not to the en- 
counter with the same confidence as that which appeared in the 
whole demeanour of Monsieur de Villardin. When the duke had 
| first referred to the grave which we had dug the night before, and 
| pointed it out with his hand, the eye of the young count strained 
| eagerly upon it for a moment, and it was evident that the anticipa- 
| tions the sight naturally called up were felt bitterly. He was pale, 
| too, and though he spoke firmly and calmly, I perceived that there 
| was a difficulty in unfastening his cloak, and all the other little 
| preparations, which spoke a mind intensely occupied with other 
thoughts. I observed, also, and it seemed somewhat strange, that 
he in no degree referred to the cause of his present hostile opposition 
toa man who had been so lately his friend; and indeed it seemed 
| that the few short lines which Monsieur de Villardin had written 
had been quite sufficient to explain all, and to make him feel that 
| amity was changed for ever into unquenchable hate between them. 
Atlength all was prepared, and the swords of the two combat- 
‘ ants crossed. After a few parades on either part, which served no 
| purpose but to let each know the skill and peculiar mode of fencing 
| of his adversary, the assault assumed a more serious character; but 
| still it appeared that both wished to maintain the defensive, and I 
plainly saw that, more than once, the duke could have wounded or 
| disarmed his opponent, had he thought fit. In a short time, how- 
, ever, the Count de Mesnil, who was of a hasty and passionate dis- 
| position, and not so old a soldier as Monsieur de Villardin, became 
heated in the encounter, and pressed his antagonist hard, still keep- 
ing a wary hand and eye, but evidently becoming more and more 
vehement at each pass. At length, in a furious lunge, by not keep- 
ing his right foot quite straight, and probably more accustomed to 
the salle d’armes than the green sward, he slipped, and came upon 
| his knee, perfectly at the mercy of his adversary. Monsieur de Vil- 
| lardin immediately dropped the point of his sword, and bade him rise. 

“TI do not take advantage of an accident, sir,”’ he said. 

The count rose, with downcast eyes and a burning cheek, and re- 
plied, after a moment's pause, “I cannot, of course, after this act 
of generosity think ——” 

“ff, sir,’’ said Monsieur de Villardin, cutting him short, “ you are 
contented to go forth into the world again, as one who bears the 
name of villain, and hypocrite, and scoundrel—and, I shall then add, 
coward—mount your horse and begone: if not, resume your place.” 

The count’s eyes flashed, and the combat was instantly renewed, 
but this time with a different result. At the end of four or five 
passes, with a movement so rapid that 1 could scarcely see how it 
was effected, though it may be believed I was an eager spectator, 
Monsieur de Villardin parried a lunge of his adversary in such @ 
manner as to leave the whole of the count’s person open. He 
then lunged in return, and the next moment the Count de Mesnil 
was lying prostrate on the turf. Ata sign from the duke, I threw 
the bridles of the horses over a low bough, and ran up to the spot. 
The fallen man by that time had raised himself upon one arm, 
with the other hand seemed grasping at the blades of grass; but he 
spoke not, and his head, drooping forward, concealed his counte- 
nance. “Shall I bring water?’ I said; but, ere time was given 
for an answer, the strength which had enabled him to raise 
so far passed away, and with a single groan he fell back upon the 














ground and expired. 
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We stood and gazed upon his still, pale countenance for several 

minutes; but it was very evident, from the first look, that his career 
was at an end; and, after a pause, the duke bent over him and 
opened his vest. Scarcely a drop of blood had flewed from the 
wound which caused his death, although, from the direction it had 
taken, it seemed to me that it must have pierced his heart. 

“Tt is over!” said Monsieur de Villardin—“it is over! Yet, put 
your hand upon his heart, my boy; see if it beats.” 

As I opened his shirt to do so, there dropped out a locket, which 
was suspended from his neck by a blue riband, and which contained 
a single lock of dark hair. As soon as he saw it, the duke caught it 
up, and unfastening the riband, gazed upon the hair for moment 
or two with an eager look. It was certainly the colour, to a very 
shade, of that of Madame de Villardin; and I instantly saw that 
the demon had taken possession of her husband once more. After 
gazing at the locket for several minutes, he put it by, and then ask- 
ed me, sternly, if the man were dead. 

I replied that he certainly was, as far as I could discover. 

“Then now to our next task,” said the duke: “‘bring me yon 
mantle and coat.” 

{ immediately obeyed, and bringing forward the clothes of the 
unhappy count, I aided in wrapping the body therein; and then 
taking the feet, while the duke raised the head, we bore the corpse 
to the grave that we had dug, and laid it there, without prayer or 
benediction. We next placed the hat and sword of the deceased in 
the earth along with him; and then, as fast as possible, filled up the 
pit with mould. Notwithstanding the quantity of earth I had re- 
moved the night before, there was still more than enough to fill up 
the grave to the level of the other ground, and I had four or five 
shovelfuls more to carry down and casi into the river. When that 
was done, however, and the last spadeful had been disposed of, we 
laid the turf down again over the spot; and so carefully had it been 
removed, that, though the ground was a little raised, it required 
some examination to discover where the aperture had been made. 

‘A few showers of rain,” said the duke, as he gazed upon the 
grave, “ will remove every trace.” 

I replied nothing, but I thought that the rain of many years would 
never remove the traces of that morning’s work from his heart or 
from my memory. In regard to the ground, however, I entertained 
no apprehension of its ever being discovered. The young count 
himself, in tying his horse to that tree when he came on his furtive 
and evil visit to the dwelling of his friend, had of course selected one 
of the most retired spots that he could find; and it was only the 
accidental circumstance of my cutting across from the particular 
point of the high road where I had left Monsieur de Villardin on the 
way to Rennes, that had caused me to discover the charger in that 
situation. In that spot, too, the turf was short, and the grass any 
thing but luxuriant; so that the shepherds were not likely to lead 
their flocks thither, at least till the year was more advanced, by 
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gazed at in the great city. The whole course of his life passed as 
in a dream before him. Again he was in the cottage home which 
had sheltered his infancy; again he heard the shouts of the happy 
urchins who had been his playmates; again he wandered from 
them, and stood alone with nature—the blue vault above and the 
lovely earth beneath; he heard the gurgling of the thousand stream- 
lets—the roar of the distant ocean—the songs of the wild birds— 
and high overhead the lark, to him the sweetest songster of them 
all, sending forth its notes, distinct and clear, while the straining | 
eye could scarce perceive the motion of its fluttering wings. All | 
the haunts of his boyhood passed, like the scenes of a magic lan- 
tern, before him; and with them the train of happy asseciations | 
that were connected with each individual spot. 

“T cannot part with it,” he said, unconsciously aloud; ‘“‘surely | 
such a dream of happiness is worth starving for. Besides, my pic- 
ture will be finished to-morrow, and I can wait till then.” 

With ,this heroic resolution he replaced his treasure; and folding 
his arms, he stood at the window whistling one of the plaintive | 
little airs of his country. Group on group of chimneys, of all | 
shapes and sizes, formed the most prominent feature in the land- 
scape before him; and houses, with flat roofs and steep roofs, a 
strange heterogeneous mass of buildings, through which the eye in 
vain wandered for some pleasing object on which to rest. Among 
them, however, our artist’s imagination went to work. Lofty domes 
and stately palaces arose at the waving of the magic wand of his 
fancy—forms of beauty and loveliness, wandering amid gardens of 
luxury and delight, while angel messengers bore peace and happi- 
ness to their solitude. From these visions of bliss he turned to the 
destruction of worlds and empires, and the awful depths of the 
infernal regions—the gigantic billows overhanging the shuddering 
group of devoted wretches collected on a rock during the great 
deluge, or the conflagration of majestic cities, doomed by the will 
of Heaven to destruction. 

Again his dreams were painfully interrupted by the pangs of hun- 
ger; he thought that sleep might lull him into insensibility to them, 












covered with books and writing-materials. ‘ Be so good, sir,” said 
she, ‘‘as to hand yourself a chair, and sit down by me. I am not 
so able now to wait upon my friends as i was sixty or seventy 
years ago.’’ Then raising my card—it was printed, ‘Grant Thor- 
burn, New-York’—she placed her finger upon ‘ New-York,’ and ob- 
served—“ This is a passport to me at any hour.” 

We sat and conversed for hours. They seemed as minutes. She 
spoke of the time when Niagara was the only fort on the northern 
frontier. Her father was an officer in the regiment stationed there, 
nearly eighty years ago. She referred to the days when the Cuy- 
lers, the Van Rensselaers, the Schuylers, the Delanceys, the Van 
Cortlandts, the Tenbroeks, and the Beekmans, were her playmates 
at school. When I informed her that I had the pleasure of a personal 
acquaintance with many of the descendants of these old worthies, 
and that they were a race in no way degenerated, her filmy eyes glis- 
tened with pleasure. She remembered Albany when it contained 
only two streets—one on the bank of the river; the other, now 
State-street, running down from the old fort on the top of the hill. 
In the centre of the street stood the market. The only butcher was 
an Indian; and in place of huckster-women, there sat the squaw, 
with her moccasins, beads, wampum and wild fruit. The English 
and Dutch church, lately removed, the guard-house and town- 
hall, embraced all the public buildings. By the way, it wouid be a 
curious matter, could it be arrived at in any manner, to ascertain 
how many pipes of old Virginia were smoked in this same o'd hall, 
from its rise to its final decline! She remembered the time well, 
when the scows came up, laden with bricks from Holland, to be 
used in building houses in Albany. It is an odd trait in the his- 
tory of these honest Dutchmen, that although Albany is built on 
a mountain of clay, and the country around them, at that time, a 
forest of trees, yet they found no head long enough to mould a brick, 
nor wood dry enough to burn a kiln. They partook largely of the 
spirit of the sober-sided company which composed the adventurous 
party sent out from New-Amsterdam, to explore the mighty Hudson. 
A few, more timorous than the rest, gave up the pursuit, and, not- 








and stretched himself on his bed. But sleep came not; and after 
tossing about for some time, he started up and sought, through seve- | 
ral streets, the shop of a baker. One he at last espied, and hastily | 
entered. The shopkeeper cast a suspicious eye upon his customer; | 
for his clothes were not so new as they had been, and were, besides, 
covered with divers spots and patches of paint, which did not, by 
any means, add to the gentility of his appearance. Our artist de- 
manded a loaf, in payment whereof he laid down his last bright 
coin. The baker took it, scrutinized it, turned it over and over, then 
dashed it violently against the board, and declared it a counterfeit. 
“4 counterfeit!” exclaimed the painter, dismally. But fearing 
that his tone and look might betray his circumstances, he added 
earelessly, at the same time laying down the coveted loaf, “ well, 
it’s of no consequence; I don’t happen to have another with me 














which time all traces of the grave would be effaced. The only thing | 
now to dispose of was the horse; and after examining the ground | 
carefully, in order to ascertain that nothing of any kind had been | 
dropped or forgotten, the duke directed me to lead the animal some 
distance in the way to the count’s own dwelling, and then turn 


now: good night, sir.” 

Affecting an independent swagger, he left the shop, and hastenéd 
down the street; but, had he looked back, he would have seen the 
sharp face of the baker peering after him, as he muttered to himself, 
“You don’t happen to have any more with you now, sir. Ay, ay, 





him loose. 
I did as he bade me, leaving Monsieur de Villardin to return to the | 
castle alone; and taking the horse by the bridle, I brought it to the | 
vicinity of the road which led to Mesnil Moray, at a spot about half | 
a mile from the bridge which crosses the Vilaine. There I gave it | 
the rein; and, though it had followed as quietly as possible up to 
that moment, no sooner did it find itself free, than it darted away as 
if it had suddenly become mad. It sprang atonce over a fence, and 
crossed the high road, taking the direction of its lord’s dwelling, | 
without any regard to path. I climbed up a neighbouring bank to 
watch its course for an instant; and, to my surprise, saw it plunge 
into the river, and, after sinking down from the force with which it | 
darted in, rise up again, swim the stream, spring up the bank, and | 
gallop away across the fields. 
There was something awful in the sight; and I could not help | 
thinking, as the noble horse bounded away, that there was a living 
witness of the blcody scene in which I had just taken part, that, | 
could he find voice, would soon call the friends of his fallen lord to | 
avenge his death. 








MARTIN WERNER. 
A SKETCH. 


The shades of evening were beginning to creep darkly over the | 
surrounding objects, ere Martin Werner laid down his brushes and 
palette. His easel was placed so as to catch every ray of light from | 
the solitary window that illuminated the room in which he sat. He | 
had been working all the day to finish his picture, and it was with 
a heavy sigh that he now desisted. But the sigh was not one of | 
despair, for his nature was sanguine, and there was a buoyancy in | 
his soul that had never yet deserted him. This might have resulted | 
from the consciousness of a genius that must, either at the present | 
or a future time, find its reward in the applause of thousands; or it | 
might be only the light-heartedness of youth and health. But cer- | 
tainly, to look at himself and his abode, must persons would have 
said that Martin Werner had great cause for melancholy. The | 
apartment was large and cold, but he consoled himself by saying | 
that he could not complain of having no room to work in: and | 
though the window would not open to admit air as well as the yel- 
lowish light by which the painter worked, yet draughts poured in 
from every direction, which, he said, kept up a constant circulation | 
of fresh air. No-fire cast a cheerful glow over the desolate region, | 
and the corner opposite to the empty grate was occupied by a lowly 
bed, beside which stood a large chest, containing the painter’s ward- 
robe. Martin Werner had laid aside his colours, and was carefully 
searching for something that lay at the bottom of this chest. At 
length, he dragged forth the object, and proceeded to the window 
to examine its contents. It was a leathern purse, and from it he 
drew—carefully wrapped in paper to preserve its lustre—a shining 
coin. Ina happier hour he had been attracted by its brightness, 
and had determined never to part with it. But now the hand of 
stern necessity was held forth; he had tasted no food allday. He 
gazed upon it, and, for a momenf, a tear dimmed his eye; for it re- 
called distinctly his mother, in her distant home; his brothers, toss- 
ing on the fickle and deceitful waves; and his sisters, even now, per- 


‘| I have climbed its steep hill, and shall now descend to the fair, { 


|| were admired by nations, and purchased by governments, he thought, | 


|| don go to bed at sun-rise, and get up when the sun goes down—for 





you're a pretty scamp, I warrant you; and I shall look twice at 
your money if ever you come to my shop again.” 

Martin Werner hastened home. Till that hour he had not known 
absolute want, and even his buoyant spirits threatened to desert | 
him at the approach of grim penury. Once more he ransacked his | 
chest, for in one corner he remembered to have seen a crust. He | 
found it; it was mouldy, and covered with dust; but he shook that | 
off, and ate it with a keen relish; then got into bed, and slept more 
soundly than he who had supped upon all the delicacies that wealth | 
could procure. 
The morning sun was shining brightly upon him, through the | 
wiadow, when he awoke. He leaped from his bed, exclaiming, as | 
he hastily dressed himself, “The crisis of my adversity is past! | 


sunny vale, on the other side. The sun shines gaily on my morn- | 
ing’s work; I will take it for an omen—a prognostic of brighter | 
days to come!” 

Under these favourable auspices he finished his picture. It was | 
sold, not certainly for its full value as a work of art, but for more | 
than the young and unknown artist had ventured to hope. Suc- | 
cess did follow. Each succeeding production of his genius brought | 
fresh fame and profit to the painter; and in after years, when he | 
had become the favoured of kings and princes, when his pictures | 


with mingled feelings of pleasure and pain, of the mouldy crust | 
which he had so contentedly eaten, in his lonely and desolate garret. | 
LETTER FROM LAURIE TODD. 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, Scotland, is well known to the literary | 
world. Her book on the “ Superstitions of the Highlanders and | 
Cottagers of Glenburnie,” has been much extolled—but her work en- | 
titled ‘The American Lady,” published in New-York, in 1814, is | 
considered her chef d’eurre. In giving the “History of Aunt | 
Schuyler,” she has admirably portrayed the primitive simplicity of 

the worthy Dutch settlers—true to nature and to the letter. Fora 

considerable period, she was believed to be the writer of the Tales | 
of my Landlord. 
On the fifth of February, at eleven o’clock in the morning, I called | 
to see this venerable lady. The servant informed me that she never | 
saw company until after two.o’clock, as she was now upwards of | 
fourscore years old. As many of the gentry in Edinburgh and Lon- | 


I was more than once invited to dine in both cities at nine o'clock, Pp. m. | 
—I thought, perhaps, she had not yet got up. Said I, “Is she up?” | 
“Sheis.” “Is she dressed?’ “She is.” You know, that among 
the ladies being dressed means more than merely throwing a gown 
over their shoulders. I had travelled some distance through a thick | 
Scotch mist, to see this interesting woman, and was loth to measure 
the same ground twice, without effecting my object. I took out my | 
card : said I, “Give this to your mistress, and say to her that I shall 
consider it a particular favour, if she will grant me only three 
minutes’ conversation.” The girl returned immediately and said, 
‘ Will you please to walk up stairs?’ In the middle of an elegant 














haps, thinking how their brother’s pictures would be admired and 





parlour, sat the old lady—her back to the fire, and before her a desk, 





w.thstanding all “the world was before them, where to choose,”’ no 
spot could they find, whereon to build a city, more suitable than the 
low swamps on the banks of the Kilns, where soon rose Communi- 
paw, that flourishing city of the lakes. But this is a digression. 
Mrs. Grant alluded to the unsophisticated times in the history of 
the past, when the lads and lasses of Albany—brothers, sisters, 
cousins, and sweethearts—the boys with gun, axe and fiehing- 
tackle; the girls with their knitting-work, cakes and pies, tea and 
sugar—sallied out into the woods, of a fine summer’s morning, to 
spend the long day in innocent amusements, to gather and eat wild 
fruit—more sweet, from the hand of each one’s favourite lassie— 
and to tell their tales of honest affection. As she rehearsed these 
scenes, the days of auld lang syne seemed to start from their long 
slumber. “Ah! those were happy days,” said she; and her dim 
eyes lighted up like the flickering blaze of an expiring lamp, and she 
seemed to live over again the season of her youth. She made 
pointed inquiries after the widow of the much-lamented Hamilton, 
with whom she was a school-mate. She seemed delighted when 
I informed her, that she was in comfortable circumstances, enjoyed 
a green old age, and that her sun was going down in peace and 


|| serenity, in the bosom of her worthy and prosperous family. At 


length we parted, mutually wishing for that f-eparation of the 
heart, which alone fits friends for entering that world where sepa- 
ration is impossible.-— The Knickerbocker. 








DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 
BY WILLIS G. CLARKE. 


“Ab! welaway ! most angelike of face, 
A childe, young in his pure innocence, 
Tender of limbs, God wote, full guiltless, 
The goodly faire that lieth here speechiess. 
A mouth he has, but wordes hath he none ; 
Cannot complain, alas! for none outrage, 
Nor grutcheth sot, but lies here, all alone, 
Swill as a lambe, most meke of his visage : 
What hearte of stele could do to him damage, 
Ur suffer him die, bebolding the manere, 
And looke benigne of his tweine eyen clere 1’'—Lydgate. 
_Young mother—he is gone! 
His dimpled cheek no more will touch thy breast; 
© more, the music-tone 
Float from hie lips, to thine all fondly prest; 
His smile and happy laugh are lost to thee— 
Earth must his mother and his pillow be. 
His was the morning hour; 
And he hath passed in beauty from the day, 
A bud, not yet a flower— 
Torn, in its sweetness, from the parent spray: 
The death-wind swept him to his soft repose, 
As frost in spring-time blights the early rose. 


Never, on earth again 
Will his rich accents charm thy listening ear, 
Like some olian strain, 
Breathing at even-tide, serene and clear; 
His voice is choked in dust, and on his eyes, 
The unbroken seal of peace and silence lies. 
And from thy yearning heart, . 
Whose inmost core was warm with love for him, 
A gladness must depart, 
And those kind eyes with many tears be dim— 
While lonely memories, an unceasing train, 
Will turn the raptures of the past to pain. 


Yet, mourner! while the da 
Rolls like the darkness of a inna by, 

And hope forbids one ray 
To stream athwart the grief-discoloured sky ; 
There breaks upon thy sorrow’'s evening gloom, 
A trembling lustre from beyond the tomb. 

Tis from the better land! 
There, bathed in radiance that around them springs, 

; Thy loved one’s wings expand; 

As with the quiring cherubim, he sings; 
And all the glory of that God can see, 
Who said, on earth, to children—“‘Come to me.” 
aes Pe ym child is wee a one 

01 8 presence ma to 

ym la leave thy breast, 
And miased a sweet load from thy parent knee; 
qhoogh tones familiar from thine ear have passed, 
Thou'lt meet thy first-born, with his Lord, at last. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





as a very honest and well-known voiturier of Rome. We have 
been warned against letting these drivers find us on the journey ; 
but Monsieur Gourret looks so honest and good, and gives such ex- 





Number THE MINUTE-BOOEKE: Sen. 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


A gale on land—climate of the south of France bad for wwe invalids 
—the Quay—wretched docks of New-York—Fre1 h best 
way of travelling to e of Marseilles—indecency of all 
theatres. 


When we left the ocean, I fancied I had done with gales; but 
this morning, upon issuing forth from the broad archway and stone- 
paved hall which embellish the entrance of the Hotel Beauvais, I 
was caught up by a perfect whirlwind, and deposited ten yards off 
round a corner, with a violence which almost threw me from my 
feet. If I had held an open umbrella, there is no saying where I 
should have landed. Various matters and things from house-tops and 
unwary shopkeepers’ counters were flying about in the air. Every 
body was upon the full run, in the attitude of a man pressing a velo- 
cipede to its flight ; and as several French gentlemen were borne 
past me upon the wind, I heard broken expressions in their own 
language, of which a literal English translation might be objection- 
able. This is seriously but little exaggerated. The city is exposed 
to these sudden caprices of the atmosphere, which render it a dan- 
gerous resort for persons suffering with pulmonary complaints. An 
instance occurred under my observation. A young gentleman from 
Boston, who had recovered at Rome from an attack of the con- 
sumption, visited this city on business, and was detained several 
weeks. He relapsed into the worst symptoms, and is scarcely 
expected to survive his passage home. Few of the climates of 
southern Europe are desirable for invalids, That of Rome or Pisa 
is called the best. 

One of the greatest ornaments of Marseilles is the Quay—a broad 
promenade of solid granite, perfectly clean and neat, and a severe 
comment upon the wooden, filthy, dilapidated docks which disgrace 
New-York. Our public-spirited and enterprising merchants, by a 
little exertion, might accomplish an improvement in this particular, 
worthy of themselves and the great and increasing tide of com- 
merce forever flowing into our port. By the way, my good friend, 
there is a subject for your own pen. Fire away upon those nauseous 
wharves—embellish the harbour with clean, durable stone quays— 
and make New-York the most beautiful city in the world; and a 
grateful posterity will honour you and me with statues. Fancy us 
upon pedestals, in Roman éogas, with a circle of admiring spectators 
gazing up at our marble faces, in the year three thousand eight 
hundred and sixty. 

Next to the quay I should rank the women, that extensive class 
of them I mean, who keep the shops. There is nothing under 
heaven like a young French girl behind a counter ; she is thoroughly 
skilled in manner. It is brilliant and irresistible. They are grace- 
ful, pretty, attentive, respectfully flattering, and always good-hu- 
moured ; and so different from those honest gentlemen behind the 
counters of Maiden-lane and Broadway, who tell you “the article 
cost three and sixpence, but you can have it for three shillings,” 
that one scarcely knows how to treat them. Their air resembles 
that of a charming belle in the meridian of a drawing-room; mere 
pecuniary calculations—such paltry matters as demi-francs and 
sous are the last things that enter my head; and I stand scraping 
and bowing and stammering interjections in vile French, and 
pay ten times what my purchase is worth from mere politeness. 
They are arrant sirens after all, and have several times beguiled 
me into bargains like that of Franklin’s whistle, for most of them 
consider it disreputable not to cheat a foreigner. Discovering that 
their obliging air was but a lure, and that my polite simplicity only 
plunged me deeper into the snare, I resolved to resist their de- 
mands with the bluntness of one who knew rather too much to be 
taken in so readily. Having occasion, therefore, for a pair of gloves, 
I suffered the counter to be heaped with untied packages—leather, 
kid and silk, cotton, linen, buckskin of every size, shape and colour. 
The young girl toiled on with the same engaging smile. It was all 
in vain. Nothing would do. I turned to depart, when her perfectly 
cheerful ‘Ah, monsieur cannot suit himself. I am very sorry— 
pardon—bon jour, monsieur,” arrested me on the threshold. I felt 
like a scoundrel. I had thrown her shop into confusion. It was 
but just to take something. I selected a trifle, worth perhaps two 
shillings, and handed her a dollar. She threw the glittering coin 
into the drawer and gave me the sweetest smile in the world, and 
I bowed out with her “bon jour, monsieur,” ringing in my ears like 
the tones of a flute. There is no sound in nature like the ‘‘bon jour, 
monsieur,” of a pretty French woman, after she has cheated you | 
out of a dollar. It is actually delightful—perfect music—but it 
costs you more than the opera. 

Day after to-morrow we start for Florence the fair, through 
Frejus—Cannes—Antibes—Nice—Finale—Genoa, the city of pa- 
laces—across the celebrated Braco, (one of the loftiest summits of 
the Appenines, over which carriages are obliged to travel by means 
of galleries cut through almost perpendicular rocks,) and by Pisa 
and Leghorn. The road presents the most beautiful parts of France 
and Italy, and after Nice, winds directly along the sea. I must not 
anticipate ; but the descriptions of my friends in Marseilles fill me 
with curiosity and pleasing terror. Being one of a party of three, 
in preference to taking the diligence or mail, which offer many ob- 
jections—such as travelling all night, over roads too beautiful to be 
fost and too dangerous to be ventured upon in the darkness—we 
have concluded to travel en voiturier, that is, in a carriage hired for 
ourselves alone. The whole distance from Marseilles to Florence 
is about four hundred miles. Our Marseilles voiturier will conduct 











cellent references, that to save trouble and confusion, we have con- 
tracted with him for all expenses. On concluding our arrangement, 
he put into my hand four five-franc pieces to bind me to the bar- 
gain, (if I disappoint him I return double the sum,) and is to wake 
me at four on the morning of our departure. The pleasure of our 
first day’s travel in France is anticipated with the most ardent de- 
light and curiosity. We are a very happy circle. 

To-night we have been to the theatre. The names of the opera, 
the two vauderilles and the actors who appeared in them, to be frank, 
I do not know. The house is neither pretty nor cheerful looking, 
nor the audiences half so well-behaved as those of the Park theatre, 
Mrs. Trollope to the contrary notwithstanding. Groupes of officers 
and soldiers lounged around, in all possible kinds of hats, caps and 
feathers, and several brazen helmets glittered under us in the pit. 
With this exception there was no display. The ladies wore their 
cloaks and bonnets, and sat on the front balustrade with their backs 
to the stage, as did also divers gentlemen with their hats on. The 
latter talked aloud, hummed tunes, walked over the benches; and 
if they level their muskets as industriously as they do their opera- 
glasses, they are equally formidable as friends or foes. The audi- 
ence are admitted behind the scenes, where they talk gallantries to 
the tragic queens, and take snuff and crack jokes with crowds of 
ancient sages and heroes. There are no seats whatever in the pit; 
the tired admirers of the drama criticize the actors standing, and 
drink in the charms of poetry and music with aching knees. At the 
close of every act, boys bearing baskets of refreshment rush in, 
with loud cries, from all parts of the house. The corps dramatique 
resembled most other corps dramatique, and the pieces presented, 
in French, the same characters, jokes, adventures and solemnities 
which Mr. Simpson has so long displayed at the Park theatre, in 
English. A prince came, ixcog., among a company of his subjects, 
who, in a capricious turn of their revelry, made him sign his name, 
which flung them into the long-established attitudes of theatrical | 
consternation. A broken-hearted father and a long-lost daughter | 
recognised each other from opposite corners of the stage, waited 
their cue to rush into each other’s bosom, and then made their exit, 
“left hand.” In the farce, an old man and his silly servant were 
frightened to death at their own shadows, and stood roaring with 
their backs to each other till some of the spectators turned their 
backs to them—two walking lovers by mistake changed apartments, 
with the usual succession of dilemmas—tables were overturned— 
candles extinguished, and tea-things broken, occasioning as much 
rational enjoyment as those truly witty and humorous proceedings 
ever elicited from a crowd of my respected fellow-citizens. The 





affair wound up by consigning a virtuous young lady to the matri- 
monial authority of a profligate scoundrel. The father of the girl 
tapped the youth on the shoulder, gently reproved him for his wild 
spirits, and ended by rewarding him with the hand of his still ad- 
miring mistress, who simpered forth another affectionate rebuke to 
the adoring swain. 
It is easy to see, too, from certain trifles during the performance, | 
that the Marseilles stage, like all stages, disregards the petty decen- 
cies of life, and that the audience, like all other audiences, counte- 
nance it by their applause. The thing received with the most lively 
approbation during the evening was a double entendre, which much 
better merited a horsewhip. Our own theatres have not yet equalled 
the French in their violations of delicacy and propriety : but they 
will, unless arrested in their rapidly advancing career by the lash 
of the critic. Surely poetry, painting and music should offer suffi- 
cient attractions without the aid of obscenity. The performer must 
be wretched at his art who is driven to avail himself of such vul- 
garities to keep his hearers awake ; and their taste must be grovel- 
ling indeed, who pass coldly over an overture by Rossini, or a play 
of Shakspeare, and fall to clapping their hands and shouting at 
licentious scenes and coarse expressions. But Halleck’s pen lies 
idle, Sprague dreams only of “‘ money-bags,” Paulding won’t write 
theatrical critiques, Verplanck sits half lost among the uplifted 
congressional feet in the house of representatives. Poor Sands is 
gone, and Bryant’s life is gliding away like his own green river, (ex- 
cept that it steals silently through a city, instead of stealing silently 
through a wood,) and most of those who can write are pleading at 
the bar, or declaiming in the pulpit, or driving doctors’ gigs through 
the streets in white spectacles, or immersed in the broils of political 
speculation. The chair of public taste is empty—mount it, some 
thundering Churchill, some angry Byron—whip ribaldry back from 
his open haunts! Protect mothers, wives, sisters and daughters 
from insult; shield shrinking modesty ; arrest her injured cause— 
“‘ Spare the fine tremours of her feeble frame.” 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 
BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


Visit from King Otho and Miaulis—visits an English and Russian 
frigate—beauty of the Grecian men—Lake Lema—the Hermionicas 
Sinus—Hydra—Egina. 

Napoli di Romania.—Went ashore with one of the officers, to 
look for the fountain of Canathus. Its waters had the property 
(vide Pausanias) of renewing the infant purity of the women who 
bathed in them. Juno used it once a year. We found but one 
natural spring in all Napoli. It stands in a narrow street, filled 
with tailors, and is adorned with a marble font bearing a Turkish 





inscription. Two girls were drawing water in skins. We drank 
a little of it, but found nothing peculiar in the taste. Its virtues 
are confined probably to the other sex. 


The king visited the ship. As his barge left the pier, the vessels 











us to Nice, and there consign us to his uncle, whom he represents 





of war in the harbour manned their yards and fired the royal salute. 


He was accompanied by young Bozzaris and the prince, his uncle, 
and dressed in the same uniform in which he received us at our 
presentation. As he stepped on the deck, and was received by 
Commodore Patterson, I thought I had never seen a more elegant 
and well-proportioned man. The frigate was in her usual admirable 
order, and the king expressed his surprise and gratification at every 
turn. His questions were put with uncommon judgment for a lands- 
man. We had heard, indeed, on board the English frigate which 
brought him from Trieste, that he lost no opportunity of learning 
the duties and management of the ship, keeping watch with the 
midshipmen, and running from one deck to the other at all hours. 
After going thoroughly through the ship, the commodore presented 
him to his family. He seemed very much pleased with the ease 
and frankness with which he was received, and seating himself with 
our fair country-women in the after-cabin, prolonged his visit to a 
very unceremonious length, conversing with the most unreserved 
gaiety. The yards were manned again, the salutes fired once more, 
and the king of Greece tossed his oars for a moment under the 
stern, and pulled ashore. 





Had the pleasure and honour of showing Miaulis through the 
ship. The old man came on board very modestly, without even 
announcing himself, and as he addressed one of the officers in Ita- 
lian, I was struck with his noble appearance, and offered my services 
as interpreter. He was dressed in the Hydriote costume, the full 
blue trowsers gathered at the knee, a short open jacket worked 
with black braid, and a red skull-cap. His lieutenant, dressed in 
the same costume, a tall, superb-looking Greek, was his only at- 
tendant. He was quite at home on board, comparing the “‘ United 
States” continually to the Hellas, the American-built frigate which 
he commanded. Every one on board was struck with the noble 
simplicity and dignity of his address. I have seldom seen a man 
who impressed me more. He requested me to express his pleasure 
at his visit, and his friendly feelings to the e, and invited 
us to his country-house, which he pointed out from the deck, just 
without the city. Every officer in the ship uncovered as he passed. 
The gratification at seeing him was universal. He looks worthy to 
be one of the “three” that Byron demanded, in his impassioned verse, 

‘**To make a new Thermopyle.” 








Returned visits of ceremony with the commodore, to the English 
and Russian vessels of war. The British frigate Madagascar is 
about the size of the United States, but not in nearly so fine a con- 
dition. The superior cleanliness and neatness of arrangement on 
board our own ship are indisputable. The cabin of Captain Lyon 
(who is said to be one of the best officers in the English service) 
was furnished in almost Oriental luxury, and, what I should esteem 
more, crowded with the choicest books. He informed us that of 
his twenty-four midshipmen, nine were sons of noblemen, and pos- 
sessed the best family-influence on both father’s and mother’s side, 
and several of the remainder had high claims for preferment. There 
is small chance there, one would think, for commoners. 

Captain Lyon spoke in the highest terms of his late passenger, 
King Otho, both as to disposition and talent. Somewhere in the 
£gean, one of his Bavarian servants fell overboard, and the boat- 
swain jumped after him, and sustained him till the boat was lowered 
to his relief. On his reaching the deck, the king drew a valuable 
repeater from his pocket, and presented it to him in the presence 
of the crew. He certainly has caught the “ trick of royalty” in its 
perfection. 

The guard presented, the boatswain “piped us over the side,” 
and we pulled alongside the Russian. The file of marines drawn 
up in honour of the commodore on her quarterdeck, looked like so 
many standing bears. Features and limbs so brutally coarse I never 
saw. The officers, however, were very gentlemanly, and the vessel 
was in beautiful condition. In inquiring after the health of the 
ladies on board our ship, the captain and his lieutenant rose from 
their seats and made a low bow—a degree of chivalrous courtesy 
very uncommon, I fancy, since the days of Sir Piercie Shafton. I 
left his imperial majesty’s ship with an improved impression of him. 





They are a gallant-looking people, the Greeks. Byron says of 
them, “all are beautiful, very much resembling the busts of Alci- 
biades.” We walked beyond the walls of the city this evening, on 
the plain of Argos. The whole population were out in their Sunday 
costumes, and no theatrical ballet was ever more showy than the 
scene. They are a very affectionate people, and walk usually hand 
in hand, or sit upon the rocks at the road side, with their arms over 
each other’s shoulders ; and their picturesque attitudes and lofty 
gait, combined with the flowing beauty of their dress, give them all 
the appearance of heroes on the stage. I saw literally no hand- 
some women, but the men were magnificent, almost without ex- 
ception. Among others, a young man passed us with whose per- 
sonal beauty the whole party were struck. As he went by he laid 
his hand on his breast and bowed to the ladies, raising his red cap, 


|| with its flowing blue tassel], at the same time with perfect grace. 


It was a young man to whom I had been introduced the day pre- 
vious, a brother of Mavromichalis, the assassin of Capo d’Istrias. 
He is about seventeen, tall and straight as an arrow, and has the 
eye of a falcon. His family is one of the first in Greece ; and his 
brother, who was a fellow of superb beauty, is said to have died in 
the true heroic style, believing that he had rid his country of a tyrant. 

The view of Napoli and the Palamidi from the plain, with its back 
ground of the Spartan mountains, and the blue line of the Argolic 
Gulf between, is very fine. The home of the Nemean lion, the 
lofty hill rising above Argos, was enveloped in a black cloud as the 
sun set on our walk, the short twilight of Greece thickened upon 
us, and the white, swaying juktanillas of the Greeks striding pest, 
had the effect of spirits gliding by in the dark. 
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The king, with his guard of lancers on a hard trot, passed us 
near the gate, followed close by the Misses Armansberg, mounted 
on fine Hungarian horses. His majesty rides beautifully, and the 
effect of the short, high-borne flag on the tips of the lances, and the 
tall Polish caps with their cord and tassels, is highly picturesque. 

Made an excursion with the commodore across the Gulf, to Lake 
Lerna, the home of the hydra. We saw nothing save the half dozen 
small marshy lakes, whose overflow devastated the country, until 
they were dammed by Hercules, who is thus poetically said to have 
killed a many-headed monster. We visited, near-by, “ the mills,” 
which were the scene of one of the most famous battles of the late 
struggle. The mill is supplied by a lovely stream, issuing from 
beneath a rock, and running a short course of twenty or thirty rods 
te the sea. It is difficult to believe that human blood has ever 
stained its pure waters. 


Left Napoli with the daylight breeze, and are now entering the 
Hermionicus Sinus. A more barren land never rose upon the eye. 
The ancients considered this part of Greece so near to hell, that 
they omitted to put the usual obolon into the hands of those who 
died here, to pay their passage across the Styx. 








Off the town of Hydra. This is the birth-place of Miaulis, and 
its neighbour island, Spesia, that of the sailor heroine Bobolina. It 
is a heap of square stone houses, set on the side of a hill, without 
the slightest reference to order. I see with the glass, an old Greek 
smoking on his balcony, with his feet over the railing, and half a 
dozen bare-legged women getting a boat into the water on the 
beach. The whole island has a desolate and sterile aspect. Across 
the Strait, directly opposite the town, lies a lovely green valley, 
with olive groves and pastures between, and hundreds of grey cat- 
tle feeding in all the peace of Arcadia. I have seen such pictures 
so seldom of late, that it is like a medicine to my sight. ‘The sea 
and the sky,” after a while, “lie like a load on the weary eye.” 





In passing two smell islands just now, we caught a glimpse be- 
tween them of the “John Adams,” sloop of war, under full sail in 
the opposite direction. Five minutes sooner or later we should have 
missed her. She has been cruizing in the Archipelago a month or 
two, waiting the commodore’s arrival, and has on board despatches | 
and letters, which make the meeting a very exciting one to the 
officers. There isa general stir of expectation on board, in which | 
my only share is that of sympathy. She brings her news from | 
Smyrna, to which port, though my course has been errant enough, 
you will scarce have thought of directing a letter for me. 





Anchored off the island of Egina, a mile from the town. The | 
rocks which King Zacus, (since Judge Aacus of the infernal | 
regions) raised in the harbour to keep off the pirates, prevent our | 
nearer approach. A beautiful garden of oranges and figs close to 
our anchorage, promises to reconcile us to our position. The little | 
bay is completely shut in by mountainous islands, and the sun pours 
down upon us, unabated by the “‘ wooing Egean wind.” 




















ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


DETACHED PASSAGES. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN ODD FELLOW. 


“ A DSLicHTFUL village this—and what may that edifice yonder 
be calied?” 

“Why, that’s a schoolhouse for the gals,” said waiter John. 

“ A seminary—eh ? and how many ‘ gals’ may there be?” 

“ About 2 hun’red, I calculate.” 

“ This is the place for me,” thought I. A hundred of heaven's | 
last and best gifts congregated together in one little village. Oh, 
what a paradise for an idler! 

“* Well, John, I think I shall stay with you a few weeks.” 

* Glad of your company, sir,” said the landlord entering. “John, 
get number four ready for the gentleman. You'll find this a fine 
place I reckon—stirring little place—plenty of ’ ts—good 
huntin’ about here—tolerable fishin’—and then we have a raft of 
gals—a fine place this—make yourself at home, sir.”’ 











Looked out of my window to get a peep at some ladies who 
were passing. Mary Wharton! on my soul; what in the world 





my ear, as '$ pours its dark waters through 
ivy-clad rocks to sport and sparkle in the sunshine ; this little spot, 
I am told, is associated with a romantic story in the memory of the 
villagers. I remember when first I fell upon it in one of my soli- 
tary rambles, how forcibly I was impressed by its singular beauty ; 
but how'much more I was struck when a tasteful little marble 
monument and the hillock upon which it rested, told me that death 
had been here. It seemed like an object of enchantment, which my 
gloomy fancy had conjured up in its wild day-dreams. I approached 
this chaste and touching memento of mortality with a mingled 
feeling of awe and curiosity; awe which the view of man’s last 
resting-place always inspires within me, and curiosity to learn who 
it was (1 felt confident it could be no common being) who had se- 
lected this lovely little spot for death’s repose. I approached and 
read the simple inscription of ‘‘ Clara.”” Below were these lines. 

Sleep on, thou beautiful one ! 

I have lost, but thou wart won. 

Sleep, ’tis over, peace is thine ; 

Life is thine, but jut bnte—e. 

‘Beautiful and young too, perchance, but who is A?” Alas, 
my heart told me that there was but one who could have written 
those lines. 
I have since learned the history of this strange monument. It 

is commemorative of the fate of two young orphans and lovers, who 
whilome resided in the village. In their lifetime this grotto was 
their favourite retreat ; and here, when, in her sixteenth year Clara 
fell a victim to a quick consumption, it was her desire to be buried. 
Her lover, I understand, entered the navy, and died a few years 
afterwards in the West Indies, of a tropical fever. I am told these 
lines are from his pen, written when, upon his return from a distant 
voyage, he came to visit this ‘spot. 
We met in life’s young morni She a flower 
Just op “ning its fresh petals to the breeze, 
And I, e’en in the exuberance = outh, 
A wild, a wayward, and unhai y. 
We met and seldom parted. : knew not 
Then the name of love; but we were orphans, 
And we poured forth into each other’s hearts 
The little woes and griefs that childhood hath, 
And found relief in sympathy. We wept 
And smiled together. Men deemed it strange, 
But we were parted for a time, or met 
From a long absence, without tears. 


Years fled— 
She grew in beauty--I in strength—and both 
In love. She was unhappy but with me. 
And I did doat on her with mad’ning fondness. 
I could have kissed the ground which her giad foot 
Had pressed, and I have stood for hours and blessed 
The light which from her evening lattice streamed, 
When it hath given to my expectant gaze 
A transient shadow of her fairy form. 
see Peake eeeee 
She had been 

Out in the beauty of a summer eve, 
Tripping the green fields like an unbound fawn, 
But faintness came upon her, and she sank 
Down on the banks of a sequestered stream, 
ae sportive childhood in its weariness, 

_—e 1 deemed her cheek, and that red flush 
be oo oright ; ; but ah! I dreamed not then—alas! 

as! 


But why recall my bitterness? 

Why the days and weeks of watchfulness and woe ? 
When drop by drop hope's fountain ebbed away 

As it had been my heart’s blood; and I knelt, 

And in my agony, I prayed to Him 

With whom life’s a are, that she 

My all of joy might yet be spared. In vain !— 

Ne’er from that hour was she what she had been ! 


*T was evening ; and the setting sun, as he 
Were too a ling’rer by the bed of death, 
Stole softly in through half-closed curtains 
ze a up the scene. Wasted, but beautiful, 

how wan and deathlike, ' ~ eweet sleep 
ine that of infancy she laid upo 
Her light-pressed couch, and as ie slept I heard 
Her breathe my name. Gently I kissed those pale 
Half-parted lips. She oped her eyes and smiled— 
Murmured farewell, and died. 


I was a weeper at the new-made grave! 

And torn away, a plein on a dim 

And desolate worl 

For whom each hour has a consuming grief, 
Each scene a sorrow, and each clime a cloud. 





I reclined upon the grassy banks of the little stream, which 





\ the rifted fissures of 


brought her here? Yet she’s a fine girl, amiable, beautiful, pen- 
sive, and the only one of my city acquaintance whom I had not 
rather have seen to the , or anywhere except here. I like her 
because she never laughs. Really I shall be glad to see her. Per- 
haps I may overtake her now. Where’s my hat, cane, gloves? Allons. 








Almost every country village has some romantic and interesting 
local traditions connected with its history; some tale of private 
grief or domestic misfortune ; some strange incidents, whose rela- 
tion may have a charm even for the ear of the stranger or the tra- 
veller. In the great city the wail of individual suffering is drowned 
in the din of a thonsand voices, and the loss of a single human 
being is not perceived in the crowd. There is less sympathy and 
more selfishness there, and the most harrowing casualties, and the 
strangest events excite comparatively but little attention. But here 
such things are registered. The breaking of a single heart, or 
the severance of a single life is felt throughout the little commu- 
nity, and is mourned and remembered by all. 

This little shady nook where I am now sitting and pencilling in 
idle wantonness these careless lines, while the straggling beams of 
& summer noontide stream in with mellowed effulgence through 
hanging trellises of bending branches and gadding vines, and the 


winds through my favourite haunt, and gave loose to the play of a 
thousand wild and unearthly fancies. The current of disjointed 
and disorderly thought swept on through my vacant mind, mingling 
fiction and fact, reality and romance, with that strange inconsistency 
which sometimes marks the dreams of sleep. The dim memories 
of the past came up before me; its scenes blended with the lawn 
and woodland which lay outstretched in quiet beauty before my 
eyes, and its voices came with the purling sound of the brooklet 
which went brawling by. I thought upon the loved ones, whose 
names and forms were once familiar; upon the bustling world, 
upon life, my own aimless existence ; and anon came up the figures 
of the young lovers who a few short summers since, animated with 





angel visitants athwart our paths, pass away even while we are 
gazing at them. The wintry cloud shuts out the summer sky ; the 
frost blight falls on the beautiful landscape. 

I felt a light hand upon my shoulder, and looking up, Mary Whar- 
ton stood beside me. 

“ You are a strange being,” said she. 

“ Not half so strange as I might have been. Suppose nature had 
given me two heads or a tail, for instance.” 

She did not smile, but continued, “Tell me, why do I find you 
here—here in the country, shunning society, and wandering about 
in solitude through the woods and fields! You, whose only ele- 
ment a few weeks since, seemed to be the circle of pleasure, the 
ball and banquet ; whose only thought was mirth, whose very word 
a jest?” 

‘ Suppose we attribute it to the love of novelty, or the love of 
something else. The disconsolate true-lover, you know, always 
seeks the fields and forests to brood over his passion. Or, I may 
be laying in a stock of puns and jokes for the next winter campaign.” 

«« Edward,” said she, “I have known you but a short time, and 
have heard little or nothing of your history. But I have looked 
upon you in a different light from what others have done, and none 
of your gay acquaintance would have been less surprised than 
myself at finding you here and thus. I have seen you in merri- 
ment and gaiety, and in the giddy whirl of fashionable life, admired 
for your wit, your presence greeted with smiles, and your words 
hailed with laughter. Yet I have seldom seen you smile, and never 
laugh. Your gaiety seemed but lip-deep, your heart was not in 
it. You are unhappy.” 

“You think then, Mary, that the gay-seeming is not always 
gaiety ; that all who tread the circles and wear the garb of pleasure, 
are not necessarily happy. Alas, and is it from your own feel- 
ings, sweet girl, that you have drawn this truth? Have your eyes 
ever ached as they gazed on the unmeaning mockery of fashion, 
| and the tinsel-glitter of wealth' Have the shout and laugh of mer- 
| riment ever fallen with bitter dissonance upon your ear, waking no 

echo in your heartt And have you ever left the scene of fashion- 
| able frivolity to weep over the rankling wounds of private grief! 
| Yes, it is true. Despondence may take the semblance of gaiety, 

and sorrow may wreath itself in smiles. The bosom may be the 
cemetery of withered hopes and crushed affections, while the 
tongue gives utterance to the light accents of mirth. 
| “ And is it here you hed not thought to find me! Did you never 
| fancy, Mary, that the spirits of the departed might come to linger 
in a spot like this? That here we might hold commune with the 
| loved ones, who have fallen away from the pathway of life, like 
| stars from their spheres in heaven, leaving darkness and desolation 
| in the hearts which they were wont to gladden! Yes, here—here— 
| Ihave dreamed that I have seen her form imaged on the wavy air, 
| or shrined in the o’er-hanging foliage of these tasseled branchee— 
| that I have heard the music-tones of that voice which will not 
speak again, in the dying moan of the passing breeze, 
| “Alone! and why am I alone !—— 
| 








“ No, it is not here that I am alone. I am less so here than in the 
| scenes where I met you last. The past is here—the dim-lit world 
of memory, with all its shade and sunshine, with the bright forms 
| which have faded phantom-like away from an aching, yearning 
| heart. Is not this a place for the stricken spirit to unbosom its 
| griefs? To tear open again its festering wounds, and let them flow 
i! afresh! To give loose to the long-sealed fountain of tears! Here, 
| in this sequestered little spot, which seems as if heaven had formed 
it as a sanctuary where the lover of the beautiful might worship; 
| here, the vanities of the great world cannot come to make a mockery 
| of the sacredness of sorrow. 
| “Bat is it for those who have gone that we should mourn? Or 
is it not for ourselves who are left behind, to straggle with the 
vicissitudes and groan beneath the burthens of life. Should we 
weep for her who sleeps beneath yon grassy hillock! She was 
| young and beautiful. Her hopes were blighted in their embryo. 
| The fountain of life was dried when its gushes were the quickest 
and most vivifying, and when its current was flashing beneath the 
sun of spring-tide. Even then was she borne away from a world, 





| whose sorrows she lived not to know, to her quiet and dreamless 
repose in this beautiful spot. How many has she left behind who 
well might envy her fate! 


™ 


(Pshaw ! this was playing the fuel in good earnest. A few more 
such rhapsodies, and I shall have the opportunity of learning which 
is the better name, that of wit or madman.) 

I paused, looked at Mary, and, by the spirit of Pathos! she was 
weeping ! I was most sadly ashamed of myself. I threw myself 
at her feet, and commenced cutting off the heads of the tallest dan- 
delions about me with my walking-stick. 

“ And what say you to that, Mary? Give me a romantic situa- 
tion and a good subject, and I'll wager a sixpence I'll beat any 
hero that Bulwer ever drew in the matter of speech-making. 

She stared, but was silent. 

There was a most awkward pause. 

“Tt is getting late,” said Mary at length. ‘Sure enough !” 
drew her arm in mine, and off we started for her boarding-house. 





life and hope, wandered in happiness side by side through the calm 
purlieus of this now deserted valley. 
“‘Change—dark, restless, ruthless change,” I soliloquized, “is 








sweeping over all. They are all passing. Earth with its fitful 
fashions, man with his varying schemes and endless aspirations ; 
life with its countless vicissitudes, its checkered scenes, its ming- 
led joys and sorrows. How forcibly at every step of our devious 
pilgrimage, are we reminded that this is not our abiding place. 
That it has nought which time may not destroy, or accident alter ; 

nought which the heart can cling to without fear of bereavement. 


Whom found we there? The immortal Mrs. Nonpareil, the prin- 
cipal of the seminary, and some half a dozen of her fair pupils. It 
was a very suspicious glance with which this lady greeted us, as 
Mary introduced me to her notice. But hold, let me deseribe. In 
the first place, to begin with her most prominent feature, her nose. 
There is nothing which I can liken it to, except a right angled 
spherical triangle, the hypothenuse of the one representing the ridge 
of the other. On the hooked extremity of the angle between the 
base and the hypothenuse, hung a pair of massive spectacles. Her 
mouth was of most convenient dimensions, and her under lip was 











murmuring of yon little brook breaks with monotonous music upon 


The things of beauty, and the objects of affection, which come like 








pressed against its upper neighbour in a manner which in physiog- 
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nomy indicates firmness, I believe. Her chin was 4 projecting 
acute angle of about fifteen degrees, and her neck sprung almost 
from her shoulders like—like—if any thing similar occurs, you 
shall have it. Her forehead and cranium resembled that old one- 
story house yonder, with very low standing pillars and a wide white 
roof; and that too in more respects than one; for the garrets of 
both are filled with lumber, and her eyes were of the same colour 
with my gray goose-quill; in fine, it was a figure for love at first sight. 

And what was the first question 

* Are you fond of algebra?” 

“ Very,” I replied, or, in fact, I don’t know what I did reply ; and, 
by the shade of Diophantes! the old lady, to my infinite dismay, 
began to screw me on infinitesimals. 

I have passed through in my day some dozen of college examina- 
tions, and how forcibly at that moment came up the tremors, the | 
trepidations, the inexpressible heart-fallings, which marked those | 
memorable epochs. 

**Do you admire conic sections?” 

Now this is a subject on which J am particularly sore, owing to 
reasons which I shall not mention. 

‘«T can’t say that I do,” said I, rather testily. 

And then philosophy and philosophers ! 

* Fools all—consummate blockheads !”’ I cried, out of all patience. 

‘How do you define a philosopher?” asked Mrs. Nonpareil, in | 
amazement. 

“A fellow who wraps himself up in some fine-spun theory, like a 
silk-worm inits cocoon, or pursues some shadow of a hobby-horse, 
like a cat chasing its own tail.” 

The old lady warmed ; she pounced upon me, without mercy. I 
was smitten as Sampson smote the Philistines, hip and thigh; the 
only difference between these gentry and myself, being that they 
were annihilated by the jaw-bone, and I by the tongue of the same 
animal. 

I beat a retreat, and left all my positions in the hands of the 
enemy, and in fact was glad enough to get off so. Mary sat all this 
time gazing very silently and mournfully at me, never raising a hand 
to aid me; ’twas very ill done in her. Alas, I fear she thinks my 
wits are somewhat disordered. She has good reason, heaven knows. 

Hurried to my room—to bed—and dreamed of a pair of pensive 
black eyes, very like ——; but dreams are sacred things, and this | 
was a confidential one. 





eee 
THE FAIRY’S FUNERAL. 


Reading, the other day, Macnish’s very interesting volume on the 
Philosophy of Sleep,” I was much struck with his brief, but very | 
characteristic account of the painter Blake. He was remarkable for 
his “habit of conversing with angels, demons and heroes, and taking | 
their likenesses.’’ His mind, indeed, seems to have lived in a world 
peculiarly of its own creation. One of his visions appeared to me so 
particularly poetical in its conception, that I was irresistibly impelled 
to attempt to give it a poetic dress. 

“Did you ever see a fairy’s funeral, madam?” he once said to | 
a lady, who happened to sit by him in company. “Never, sir,’ | 
was the answer. “TI have,” said Blake, “ but not before last night. 
1 was walking alone in my garden; there was great stillness among 
the branches and flowers, and more than common sweetness in the 
air; I heard a low and pleasant sound, and knew not whence it 
came. At last I saw the broad leaf of a flower move, and under- | 
neath I saw a procession of creatures of the size and colour of | 
green and gray grasshoppers, bearing a body laid out on a rose-leaf, | 
which they buried with songs, and then disappeared. It was a! 
Sairy funeral.” 

The setting sun his rays had shed 
In gold and purple o’er the sky, 


When lo! a requiem for the dead, 
On zephyr’s pinions floated by. 








No minstrel on the glade was seen, 
No shepherd, with his silvan reed, 

The sky was calm, the air serene, 
And silence slumbered on the mead. 


~~ fancy painted to my eye 

he viewless tenants of the air, 

Breathing soft notes of minstrelsy, 
To greet some sister-spirit there. 


With throbbing heart, and heaving sigh, 
Breathless I stood, in wonder lost ; 
Then came a lovely vision nigh, 
Of fairy forms, with sadness cross’d. 


Each little head was hent with grief, 
With tears was filled each little eye ; 
Upon a rose’s fragrant leaf 
They bore a form of beauty by. 


A gentle fairy form I ween, 

Of rarest beauty, pale and dead, 
Clad in soft robes of purest green, 

Lay stretched upon that roseate bed. 


Slow moved the solemn train along, 
Till at the garden’s utmost bound, 
With mingled sobs, and plaintive song, 
They laid the corse in hallowed ground, 


Soft as the sighing zephyr’s breath, 
That mystic music stole away, 
And in the icy arms of death, 
In sweet repose the fairy lay. 





I came at earliest dawn, to view 
The spot to sorrow sacred made ; 
Each little leaf was pearl’d with dew, 
Where that loved hry form was laid. 


And still, as each revolving year, 
That sacred season brings around, 
Soft musie fills the balmy air, 
And dew-drops sparkle on her mound. A! 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GentTLEMEN—The accompanying, from an old Greek author, is 
so good a sketch of nature, and has such a vein of rich humour 
running through it, that I have taken some pains to prepare it 
for your valuable pages. It needs no explanation, or introduction. 
Respectfully yours, DANIEL B. WOODS. 


THE SYRACUSAN WOMEN. 


Gorgo. Is Praxinoe at home ! 

Praxinoe. My dear Gorgo, how long have I been hoping to see 
you: walk in. You have come at just the right time. Bring a 
chair, Eunoa, with the cushion. 

Gorgo. I thank you. 

Prazinoe. Pray be seated. 

Gorgo. O! what a stout heart haveI! I could scarcely get here 
alive, Praxinoe, there is such a crowd and so many chariots. Men 
wearing sandals and cloaks, are moving about everywhere. Besides, 
the road is very unpleasant, and you live so far away. 

Praxinoe. True. My witless husband has procured rather a den, 
than ahouse, in this inaccessible part of the town, out of ill-will, that 
we might not be neighbours. He is always a spiteful wretch. 

Gorgo. Do you dare to speak thus of your husband, Deino, while 
this little fellow is present? Only see how he stares at you? 

Praxinoe. Don’t be frightened, Zopyrion, dear ; we didn’t mean 
daddy. 

Gorgo. By Proserpine ! the child understands you. Good daddy! 

Praxinoe. He went out so late as this morning, to purchase soda 
and rouge at the shops, instead of which the great ninny brought 
back a parcel of salt. 

Gorgo. My husband, Diocleides, is just such another fool. It was 
but yesterday that he purchased five fleeces, mere dog's hair, and 
paid seven drachms. Trouble upon trouble! But throw on your 
mantle and vest, and let us to the palace of the rich Ptolemy, to 
witness the procession of Adonis. I hear that the queen is getting 
up a splendid show. 

Praxinoe. In a palace, every thing shows that wealth is there. 
Ihave not seen these things. Will you, who have, relate them to me ? 

Gorgo. We shall find a leisure hour for that. It’s time now to be 
going. 

Praxinoe. Eunoa, saucy jade, lift up the water, and set it down 
here again. Prithee, bestir thyself; bring the ewer quickly, I want 
water first. How awkwardly she brings the water! Now turn me 
out some into this basin. No more, you wasteful girl ! You wretch, 
see how you have wet my gown! Now, stop! 
well enough to please the gods. Where is the key of my great 
trunk? Go fetch it! 

Gorgo. That plaited robe quite becomes you, Praxinoe ; what 
did it cost you from the loom ? 

Praxinoe. O! do not remind me of it. It cost me more than 
two mine of silon, and my life almost, in making it. 

Gorgo. But the pleasure it now affords you must compensate for 
your pains. 

Praxinoe. Certainly it does. Now bring me my parasol and 
mantle, and put it on becomingly. I shall not carry you, child; 
bugbear !—horse-bites! You may cry as much as you will. You 
would be tired todeath. Come, let us go. Phrygia, carry in the 
boy and amuse him. Call in the dog, and close the doors. Ye 
gods! what a crowd! how shall we ever make our way through 
it?’ They are as thick as ants. You have done many excellent 
things, O Ptolemy! since your father died. Egypt has been free 
from those contentious rogues who formerly overran it, to the 
injury of travellers. But, dear Gorgo, what shall we do? There 
are the war horses of the king. Do not, O dear sir, trample us 
under foot! See that horse !—he will certainly kill his rider. Let 
us fly. I am glad my boy is safe at home. 

Gorgo. Don’t be frightened. We are now behind, and they have 
returned to their proper places. 

Praxinoe. I feel relieved. But, from my infancy, I have had an 
antipathy both to the horse and to the icy snake. What a crowd 
presses upon us ! 

Gorgo. (To an old lady.) Do you come from the palace, mother ? 

Old woman. I just left the palace, my children. 

Gorgo. Is it easy to get admittance? 

Old woman. Every thing may be accomplished by effort. The 
Greeks entered Troy, my dear children, only by trying. 

Gergo. The old lady having delivered her oracles, is gone. 

Prazinoe. The women know every thing; even how J upiter 
treats Juno. 

Gorgo. O, dear! Praxinoe, see the crowd before the door. 

Praxinoe. Wonderful! Gorgo, take hold of my hand, and you, 
Eunoa, take hold of my eutychis, and let us keep together, that 
we may not be lost. Now let us enter. Cling to us, Eunoa. O, 
unfortunate me! Gorgo, my vest is ripped entirely open. I will 
thank you, and may Jupiter bless you, my dear sir, if you will hold 
my cloak. 

Stranger. I was in haste, madam, but any thing to oblige you. 

Prazinoe. What a crowd! They flock together like cattle. 

Stranger. Be comforted, madam, we could not have a better 
situation. 

Praxinoe. May you be forever happy, for your attention to us. 
You have acted like a polite and good man. Eunoa, you push me. 
Take care, wretch, you are crowding! Here, at last, we all are, 
as the man said when he shut out the bride. 

Gorgo. Come here, Praxinoe, see how finely wrought and delicate 
are these works of the needle. The gods must have embroi- 
dered them. 

Prazinoe. O! divine Minerva! how skilful must they have been 





I am now washed | 











who fabricated these! What painters, too, those were who 
sketched these views. They seem as natural as if alive. You 
can imagine them to move. Man is truly a wonderful animal. 
How handsome the beautiful Adonis appears, even in Hades, re- 
clining upon the highly-wrought couch, with the first down appear- 
ing on his cheek. 

Second stranger. Cease, you prattling women! Your tongues 
move incessantly, like so many turtles. You grate the ear; you 
speak every thing so broad. 

Gorgo. Thank you! Where are you from, fellow! What bu- 
siness is it to you, if we are praters. You had better wait till you 
have us in your power, before you order us. Do you command 
Syracusan ladies? I will inform you, sir, that we are from Covinth, 
as well as Bellerophon. Ours is the Peloponessian language, and 
I hope that Dorians may use the Dorian dialect. 

Praxinoe. For my part, I should never wish to see but one lord 
and master. As for you, fellow, I do not notice you, because I do 
not care about having dirt thrown at me. 

Gorgo. Hush, Praxinoe. The beautiful singer, the daughter of 
Argeia, who surpassed every one in the performance of the Sper- 
chian elegy, is about to sing. She will not give usany thing common. 
She is preparing. w. B. D. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YOKK MIRROR. 
GenTLEMEN—Turning over a file of the “ Bengal Chronicle,” a 
paper published in Calcutta, I met the accompanying lines, embody- 
ing an old but finely elaborated conceit. As they possess much 
neatness of antithesis, and are probably new to the majority of your 
readers, you may give them a place in your valuable journal. H. 


THE CHARMS OF WEALTH. 


Boast not to me the charms that grace 
The fairest form or fairest face ; 
Shape, bloom and feature I despise— 
Wealth, wealth is beauty to the wise. 


Come then, my Creesa, fill my arms 
With all thy various store of charms; 
Charms that of time defy the sage, 
And laugh at wrinkles and old age. 


Come then, oh! come, and with thee bring 
The thousand joys from wealth that spring ; 
Oh! bring the deeds of thy estate, 

Thy quit rents, mortgages and plate. 


Still keep unseen those auburn locks, 
And yield thy treasures in the stocks! 
Oh hide that soft, that pone breast, 
And give, instead, thy iron chest. 


Thy guineas shame the blushing rose, 
Which in those cheeks unheeded blows; 
Too sweet for me that ruby lip— 

Give me thy India bonds and scrip. 


Can aught with those bright eyes compare? 
Thy diamonds, nymph, still brighter are. 
Can aught those pearly teeth excel? 

Thy pearls themselves please me as well. 


Say, dost thou boast that beauteous arm ? 
Its bracelet boasts a richer charm. 

Those fingers, too, are lovely things— 

But lovelier far their brilliant rings. 

My passion, nymph, brooks no delay, 

For charms like these can ne’er decay ; 
Charms which will mock thy fleeting breath, 
And yield their raptures after death. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


WILLIAMS’S NEW-YORK ANNUAL REGISTER. 

Tus is the fifth year of Mr. Williams's very useful labours, in pre- 
senting us with an annual picture of the great State of New-York, 
and we are glad to learn that the work begins to receive such a 
share of public patronage, as to encourage the compiler to say that 
it may be considered as permanently established. To all classes of 
citizens the Register we are sure will be found an indispensable com- 
panion; if they wish to be accurately informed of the concerns of 
this state; namely, its civil divisions, post-offices, literary institu- 
tions, canals, rail-roads, manufactures, population, finances, banks, 
and other monied institutions, public officers, courts, attorneys and 
counsellors, military institutions, ete. The book contains also an 
excellent almanac, and a concise national register, in which last we 
find the officers of the United States government, members of con- 
gress, army and navy, ministers and consuls, national finances, ete. 

A complete set of the Register now comprises five handsome 
volumes, and those who wish to possess a “library of statistics,” 
should purchase the whole series. 

Among the additions to the Register this year, is a classification 
of the citizens of New-York, named in the City Directory, which is 
quite amusing and interesting, as it shows at a glance, the varied 
occupations of the inhabitants of this great metropolis. We select 
the following from the list of over six hundred occupations : 


Attorneys and counsellors 573) Hotels - - - - - - - 66 
Clergymen - - - - - - 123) Bakers - - - - - - + 400 
Physicians and surgeons - 499/ Boot and shoemakers - - 1113 
Apothecaries and druggists 209} Tailors - - - - - - - 

Booksellers and stationers 142] Carpenters- - - - - - 1392 
Editors- - - - - - - 38] Barbers, (or hair-dressers)- 166 
Merchants- - - - ~- ~- 3293| Confectioners- - - - - 103 
Grocers- - - - - - - 2106] No business named - - - 


Porter houses and taverns- 393| Widows- - - - - - - 2963 





THE GENERAL HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

Mr. John Doyle has lately published a neat volume, bearing the 
title above set down; which, by the way, does not afford a very 
clear understanding of the nature of the work. It is, in fact, a dis- 
sertation upon the Apocalypse; an examination of the prophesies 
and mysteries embraced in that portion of the sacred volume, having 
for one of its principal objects the illustration of the history of the 
catholic church. Although the name of Pastorini is found in the 
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rho title-page, that is but an assumed appellative; the author of the || more eventful in its consequences to the present generation of the |} mankind and himself than all the builders of all the pyramids taken 
ou book was the Right Reverend Bishop Walmesley, an eminent ca- || American people, and to their posterity, than that which was con- |} together; and this brings us fairly round to our subject again. But 
val. tholic prelate in Great Britain, and a doctor of the Sorbonne. His || secrated to the genius of liberty, on the sixteenth day of December, before we go any farther, we beg leave to remark that this question 
re~ work has been long held in high repute ainong the catholic priest- || 1773, by the noble daring of the band of heroes that struck the | of the design of the pyramids is one full of curious interest; and as 
sini hood; has gone through several editions in England, and has also || blow, whose sound echoed from citizen to citizen, and from colony we have been reading and thinking a great deal about it lately, we 
appeared in French, German, Latin, and Italian versions. The || tocolony, until the proclamation of our independence greeted every || are strongly disposed to promise a short essay upon the subject, be- 
present is the second American edition. American ear, and announced the commencement of a jubilee to || fore many weeks shall have come and gone. Let us be understood ; 
on Mr. Doyle has also published “ Paper against Gold, by William || freemen throughout the world? But although the event which should || we do not make an absolute promise ; neither time nor humour may 
jou Cobbett, M. P.” and “Thirteen Sermons, by William Cobbett, || consign to immortal fame that memorable spot, may have been an || serve; but, should both be propitious, the thing will probably be ac- 
M. P.” Whatever may be thought of Mr. Cobbett’s integrity, or || effigient link in the great chain of causes, to which may be referred | complished. And now for Hoboken.—We have heard sentimental 
bu- political rectitude, there can be only one opinion of his ability; he || all the succeeding glories of our republic; though our ‘philosophers |! young ladies and fastidious gentlemen utter a wish that there were 
rou has made by far too much noise in the world to be set down as a || and poets point to it as one important contingency, on which may || no steamboats crossing the Hudson; no public walks, or ice-creams, 
ind man of narrow intellect or slender acquirements. Looking upon him || have depended the present condition of our free institutions, the || or brandy and water, or strawberries, or circular rail-roads, or turtle- 
th, as a political demagogue, we confess that there are men in the || propitious results of which from them may be transmitted through || groves, or temptations of any kind, at the other side; or that the 
ad world whom we regard with more respect; but we read his books || all succeeding ages; yet no monument has been erected to attract || expense of getting over to Hoboken were great enough to make it a 
with interest, and acknowledge the vigour and variety of his talents. || the admiring gaze of the passing traveller to that consecrated spot, || rarity; in short, that the place still remained wild, unsophisticated, 
ia He is at the same time one of the most voluminous and most suc- || and perpetuate its memorable achievement. But there is yet one and unvisited by the million, as it was some fifteen or twenty years 
cessful writers of the age, if the multitude of readers constitutes suc- || living emblem of the glory of that event, whose enduring nature || since. We are free to confess, too, that there are moments when the 
do cess. The volumes named at the head of this short notice, are || seems to vie with the perpetuity of the sculptured marble; whose | natural genius of selfishness in our own breast prompts something 
strong, nervous and impressive, like all his other writings; and like || monumental record may be one, among the humble means, des- || not very unlike the same feeling. Only fancy that whole ground 
r of them, too, not free from grievous faults. || tined to keep alive that spirit which was nurtured in the cradle of || from the ferry to the pavilion, quite new—a terra incognita—silent, 
er- \| our liberties, and glowed in the breasts of our illustrious ancestors. || except with the music of birds, the chirp of the ground-squirrel, the 
on. MRS. SHERWOOD’S WORKS. —————— a arnreaninne te a of the waves, and the sighing of the wind among the 
D. Harper and Brothers have recently published the first volume of ickly-leaved branches; imagine yourself, reader, walking there 
their de complete and uniform ‘dition of the ahha of Mrs. THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. for the first time on some sultry afternoon, with the lady of your 
Sherwood, one of the most voluminous and popular writers of the heart, and none other near—your tale of love as yet untold, but 
"a age. Her publications, amounting in number to sixty or seventy, || 50!TBO BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, THEODORE &. FAY AND NATHANIEL P. WILLIS, trembling on your lips—feeling that in every thing but actual dis- 
dy- are mostly didactic narratives, of various sizes and grades of charac- tance, the haunts of men are hundreds of miles away, and that no 
uch ter, from little stories for children, up to full-sized volumes for the SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1834. mortal eye is there to pry into your secresy! Or if you are a poet, 
our amusement and instruction of adults. Her peculiar qualities are || ————_————————————— : ——-——— |/or even a paragraphist, imagine, if you can, the unutterable delight 
H. skill in awaking and maintaining interest, and the eminently pious The editor’s table.— By this expression we do not mean our dining- of such = subject for your pen— Hoboken, as yet unvisited! a page 
tone by which her writings are pervaded. The contents of the first |! table, nor our book-table, nor our table of contents for the present || ™ atures volume upon which no eye has gazed, save that of the 
volume are the three parts of the story entitled, “Henry Milner, or || yolume, which, by the by, we have just completed with more than unromantic savage, in long-past years, or of some abstracted fisher- 
the history of a boy who was not brought up according to the || ordinary care; but we do mean our multiplication-table, for few || ™®" who may perhaps have been tempted once or twice to try his 
fashion of this world.” The external appearance of the book is | persons can conceive with what a more than geometrical progression | luck along the unfrequented shore! Were not this a consummation 
very handsome. '| things accumulate upon the small baize-covered board upon which devoutly to be wished? And has not Mr. Stevens outraged the pro- 
The same publishers have issued “The Frolics of Puck,” noticed || we are now writing. We will, at this time, say nothing about books, || Petes of rural life, and desecrated the beauties of Hoboken most 
in the Mirror some time ago—the twentieth volume of the Boys’ and || pamphlets, prints, music, poetry, prose, tales, essays, reminiscences, abominably, by degrading them to the level of six and a quarter 
Girls’ Library, containing “Uncle Philip’s Conversations on the || anecdotes, conundrums, or even miseries; neither shall we, after cents? converting the loveliest bit of rural scenery that ever was 
Evidences of Christianity ;” and “‘Legendre’s Elements of Geome- |! the manner of some of our contemporaries, boast of strawberries of | beheld, into a mere convenience for the dispensation of punch and 
try;” edited by Professor Davies, of West Point. | a size somewhat less than pine-applez, of strengthening-plasters | brandy and water! p ng the wholesome breezes that ought to 
| made to patterns, of hymeneal cake soft and melting as the donor’s waft oaly the perfume of wild flowers, with the fumes of villanous 
THE FAMILY MAGAZINE. } heart, of baskets of champagne, or boxes of real Havanas; though tobacco! and disturbing the exquisite tranquillity of a scene that 
We have examined a neatly printed and neatly bound periodical, || we should have no objection to receive such compliments more fre- | ought to be held sacred to taste and meditation and the perception 
published in this city, entitled, the “Family Magazine, or weekly || quently; but the subject of our present remarks is the elimaz, the | of all beauty, with the boisterous shouts and vulgar talk of rude 
abstract of general knowledge,” edited by Origen Bacheler. The || crowning caption of the whole mass. The last articles enumerated boys and idle apprentices—of every vagabond who can muster @ 
volume before us is embellished with engravings, illustrative of a || are merely intended for the lower gratification of our sensual pro- | shilling to pay his ferriage! But there is no help for it; and although 
mass of matter, useful and entertaining, and highly requisite to be || pensities, whereas that to which we allude is of a more elevated | we do acknowledge a feeling of regret when we behold the numbers 
known. Itis published by Messrs. Bacheler and Redfield, in weekly || character. It is intimately connected with the immortal mind; itis | of rude and unmannerly cubs that swarm across the river every 
numbers of large octavo form, and comprises eight pages, closely || the guardian of the brain, the protector of the intellect, the most Sunday, we should regret still more that, for the sake of excluding 
printed, at one dollar and fifty cents a year. The Family Magazine || conspicuous ornament of the human form divine, and the most pro- them, any messes should be adopted to deprive the industrious and 
is a good and a cheap work, which we feel no hesitation in recom- || fific source of interesting expression. We had for some time been || 4&¢ent citizen, however humble his station, of a means of enjoyment 
mending to the heads of families. It is rich in historical informatoff, || lamenting certain ominous indications of decay and marks of pre- || 8° great and so universally acceptable rw the Sunday vest te Hobo- 
and its morality is of the purest kind. || mature age on the crown of our——hat; when there was one laid ken. It would be well, if the noisy, the impertinent and the mis- 
; | upon our table, as a present from our old acquaintance, Leonard chievous could be excluded; but if that cannot be done without de- 
THE BOSTON TEA-PARTY. | Bond, called the “Brush hat;” and a beautiful affair it is, replete || marry ——— their —— oe ee unw 
m various view ; iti ., || with youthful freshness, and, to be poetical, “ glossy as the raven’s || ®® 't !5, can De put up with. er a week of toil, it is alsnost perfect 
dgentnecs tn 1773 ptr the arte Pte > wen i b ohare just such an article as should adorn our caheadain for || b*Ppiness to escape from the heat and glare of the city—to breathe 
. hehe Bese : ’ | ae se n air as fresh as that which fills the | of the mountaineer—to 
issued from a press in this city, entitled, “A retrospect of the Boston || We Maintain that it is absolutely necessary that there should be /) : — 
Tea-party,” etc. are found the following remarks on that memorable || something decent about an editor’s head, either within or without; || feast the eyes upon green grass and the pleasant shade of the 
2 tie : : : | grounds—to saunter along by the water side, and enjoy the splendid 
event. We give them to our readers as a source of amusement and || and as we happen to be minus in this respect, both mentally and | & f the b s ; wage 
a tribute of respect to the spirit of the author. | pay (at least in me — of some 4 es amiable aeemaptee: —- eat eoattaving cighe thes oak Le 
“ : ea” . || ries—we hope our readers don’t agree with them,) we make it a rule |! . presen 4 
— PP an Bas ee eye by rcs ame pected «Fo. | to call upon art to supply the deficiency of nature. We had better | rous nature, that of pleasure enjoyed by others—and finally, to re- 
rad lic attention at that time than the violent per a and hevietn of || St°P writing, however—not for the reason assigned by Lord Byron, |) Ni" eo hese ot Oe, a 
= the British tea in Boston harbour, which was noticed by a celebrated || because his “pen was at the bottom of the page,” when he had | me tyetrere tt 
— epic of those times, in the following ludicrous strain : nothing more to say—but simply apy “a — areassuming || Double shadows.—A recent traveller in Africa mentions the oc- 
«Whee Sites caged wien vee fe one, |) & tone of modesty, — is a quality, . these + -poeagy days, not |, currence of a phenomenon, of which we have never before met an 
In shape of Indians, drown’d the tea; || tolerated in any one having the control of a public press. | instance. Nevertheless, it appears probable, and the solution given 
When your gay sparks fatigued to watch it, || Hoboken.—Cheops, who built or caused to be built the largest of || $ quite sufficient, we presume, to account for the circumstance. He 
re- oa the moccasin and hatchet ; || the pyramids, was a great monarch and a still greater tyrant: that || S88 that as he and his companion were travelling slowly along, 
rk, aad Dey or pee ae geal we oy ag || is, if what is said of him by very doubtful historians is to be received | the sun shining very brightly, their shadows fell beside them, 
ha ondageapagend panes ne pn eir faces ; as true; for they tell us that al] Egypt groaned under his sway, and | Strongly defined upon the ground ; but, far aloft, upon the mimosa 
hat And scarce a tory show’d his nose ; || thatin the construction of his pyramid, the labour of some odd thou- hedge, not less than thirty feet above the river, were two other sha- 
s of While Hutchinson for sure retreat, || sands of his subjects was enforced for several years, while their | 40w8, faint, but distinct, moving as they moved, but seeming to 
m- Maneuvred to his country seat ; || families were suffering the keenest pangs of want, Mr. Cheops not | Proceed from some invisible bodies over their heads. “ For a mo- 
s of Seale ult bare hended an ~ a. oods.’ || having thought it expedient to pay his workmen their wages, or |, ment,” ‘says the narrator, “the cause did not present itself; but, 
itu. af Nasty sapere esenean || make any provision for the support of their wives and children. || 0" turaing round and regarding the Nile, we discovered that the 
ks, _ “The violent seizure of an article of valuable commerce, belong- } And yet Cheops has gained very little in exchange for the millions || image of the sun, brightly reflected from its glassy surface, and 
ind ing to the subjects of a powerful government, which, it was well '| of curses that must have been heaped upon his head; for whether | Shining upon our bodies like a second sun, produced the double sha- 
wand — = ceo + oh and wh to avenge the —— || we believe with Strabo and most of the ancient writers, that the | dows, which had at first puzzled us.” 
we might well have excited in the poet and his countrymen apprehen- ramids were designed for royal to ; wit P . : — . 
on- sions of the disastrous results that might be expected. But the | eatin of the French ceeding oem le gr ey Mar } Life of Alexander Hamilton.—In om tomee of this interesting 
te. tragic complexion of the opening scene which this enterprise pre- | intended and used merely as observatories; or with some very wild j cad able week, we nccidenteliy omiaess 0 tentee Gash cumenees 
me sented was soon changed, and succeeded by one so comic in its || theorists of the last century, who maintained that they were nothing | the pocenet Gesnpe ©. Maphins end Gan, oGheumaianes eneaes 
3,” character, and yet so strikingly marked with something of the mar- || more than stupendous granaries; or finally, with the most recent i be overlooked, for these geatlomen are among the best and most 
vellous, that the spirit of the furies might well be supposed to have || writers upon the subject, whose opinion is, that the pyramids were j Seeurate pointers of the country; and sech a beautiful qennen of 
ion been invoked on that occasion. When a few citizens of Boston, in |! vast temples erected in honour of Athor, the Venus of the Egyptians ! typagnyhy cotay longi eon ae rene Sapien, Sond 
1 is the grotesque visage and costume of the sons of the forest, were || and Orientals, in whom was personified and worshipped the univer- worthy of passing remark. 
ied seen to wield, with triumphant success, the tomahawk and club, | sal principle of transmitted existence, and whose symbol was the || The water commiftee.—What has become of the committee which 
ect against the appalling aspect of the cannon’s mouth, and regardless || mysterious triangle formed by each face or side of the pyramid: | was appointed some time since to supply this unfortunate metropolis 
of the terrific effect with which their opposers had threatened tu use |! adopt whichsoever of these opinions we may, it is clear that King || with pure and wholesome water? Who can remember the location 
56 them; when a few undisciplined volunteers were seen to spread || Cheops has gained in exchange for the maledictions of his people, | of New-York without calling to mind the lines of the poet : 
100 confusion and dismay into the martial array of armed ships, and to || nothing more than @ very uncertain place in traditionary history, | “ Water, water every where, 
“4 awe into silence the pompous display of regular troops, skilled in || and a not very flattering reputation. Perhaps, indeed, there never , Yet it is strange to think 
92 the arts and discipline of war, and, by the majesty of their courage, || was such aman as Cheops; the true name of the first pyramid- | We've water, water every where, 
166 b re oe skulking to their yea and Hutchinson, || builder may be lost forever; and supposing this to be the case, we |, And not a drop to drink ! 
103 e chief magistrate, scampering into the country for a safe retreat; || may reasonably infer that he is no better off than he would have || : oul , 
326 the dreary forebodings for the fate of Hewes and his associates are oom had the sanied blocks of which the stupendous edifice is an a a _ se on ones i tgs pe PY ; 
63 suddenly relieved, and we are at once impelled to the exclamation posed, rested to this day in their native quarries of the Gebel Mokat- me nes . d i ipa to ee ihe - beautifil 
of the Roman poet, on another occasion, ‘quam teneatis risum.’ || tam. The reader is no doubt somewhat puzzled, by this time, in | se ton iy a tg = ene Im wt ds al fod Osborn’s 
The boasted courage of the British lion stood appalled before the || conjecturing what under the sun Cheops and his pyramid have todo |; establishment an agreeable interruption to their promenades. 
he majesty of a Boston mob! Those who consecrated the waters of || with Hoboken; and, at the first view, it must be confessed that | 
ry the Atlantic, by the novel oblation of the tea, to Neptune, may well || there is much room for speculation as to the connexion between | _ 7urth of July.—If we may judge from the stir among the mem- 
is- be supposed,to have been nurtured in the cradle of liberty.” them. The fact of the matter is, that the last time we embarked at _ bers of the corporation, the leaders of the several societies and the 
ee In every age and in every clime, monuments have been raised as || the foot of Canal-street on board the good boat the Fairy Queen, || itary, the approaching anniversary of our national independence 
ing durable incentives to imitate the illustrious deeds which have marked || we fell into a cogitation about steam-engines in general, and steam- will be celebrated with unusual ceremony. 
. certain spots by the happening of some great events, from which || boats in particular; and in the course of the voyage, one of our The drama.— We have done with the theatres—for the present. 
important results have been produced. And where can one be found '! thoughts of the matter was, that Robert Fulton had done more for ' The weather is altogether too hot even to think of the stage. 
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2d—They bade me to beware of thee, 
“ The faithless, the untrue 3” 
They warn’d me how my fate would be. Go 
The fate which now I rue. Ss 








When he said he'd a-dore me, 
that Could 


tri-umph is o’er! I know ofall thy false- ae see theenomore: @—"™ 
ness 


Fickle heart! and could such worship be 
A mockery vain? 
» $03 think not I°ll mourn for thee 3 
Such grief Pll disdain. 


THE FALSE ONE. 


A FAVOURITE BALLAD—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY MISS SMITH. 
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———————————————————— 











I think that he de- I might at his fond 
ceived % smile flat- 














ry, But vows were be-licved. But, falseone! I know Thy 

















|! 3d—There’s another, whose loveliness, 
Thou hast call’d more divine 
There's a beauty that can Seeger bless, 
Glances brighter than mine 











See to renew 
Thy faith to me is broke 


The ured oaths thou 
| Enot anion 
Now, “ false one,” adieu 




















ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY. 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
Tuere be none of Beauty’s daughters 

With a magic like thee ; e 
And like music on the waters, 

Is thy sweet voice tome: | 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean’s pausing, 

The waves lie still and gleaming, 
And the Jull’d winds seem dreaming, 
And the midnight moon is weaving 

Her bright chain o’er the deep ; 
Whose breast is gently heaving, 

As an infant’s a g 
So the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee ; 
With a full but soft emotion, 
Like the swell of summer’s ocean. 


Rumours.—It should seem that something to make guesses and 
reports about is quite as essential to people in general, as their fair 
allowance of bread and butter. The public is never happy unless it 
has some little matter to know more about than its neighbours; and 
nothing is more grateful in the exercise of this talent than a con- 
jectural marriage. Remarkable people are always provided for, 
matrimonially, without being consulted; the person with whom, the 
place where, and the time when a marriage is to be solemnized, are 
matters of public direction; and nobody has a right to arrange little 
affairs of the kind without letting the public know beforehand; in 
fact the public’s consent ought to be asked in the first place, by 
strict right. Miss Kemble’s marriage, which took place on the 
seventh instant, was anticipated something like twenty or thirty 
times, Every newspaper in the country had something to tell about 
it several months before it became a matter of fact; and we have 
been told, over and over again, within the last year, not only the 
precise time of the nuptials, but who made the cake, how the bride- 
maids were dressed, and the materials of the wedding dinner. To 
the great grief of the whole tribe of gossips, ladies as well as gentle- 
men, the marriage at last took place, and was properly announced 
in the newspapers: and there was a scarcity in the ramour-market. 
An attempt was made to get up something about a vessel that came 
in from England without cargo or passengers. They said (that is, 
people in general said) that the Postboy had brought one letter; and 
New-York was at its wits’ end for a day or two in trying to find out 





what that letter contained. But ‘this affair ‘soon fell to the ground; 


the letter was kept secret, if there was any letter at all; and people 
were fain to look out for something else. Just at this time another 
marriage was got up, and had an immense run for a time. The 
parties were said to be one of the richest men in the United States, 
lately become a widower, and an accomplished young lady, richly 
endowed with every thing but the gifts of fortune. The whole affair 
was arranged very cleverly; principally, as it was said, through the 
agency of a distinguished poet, known to be high in the confidence 
of the wealthy wooer. We believe, however, that this story has had 
its run, at least in this part of the country; it may still be current, 
for any thing we know, on the other side of the Mississippi. 
LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 
As o’er the cold sepulchral stone, 
Some name arrests the passer-by ; 
Thus, when thou view’st this page alone, 
May mine attract thy pensive eye! 
And when by thee that name is read, 
Perchan-~ in some succeeding year, 
Reflect on m« as on the dead, 
And think my heart is buried here. 

A HANDSOME comPLIMENT.—Baring and Brothers, of London, 
have launched a splendid ship for the India trade. She is to go to 
sea with no spirituous liquors on board, and the London papers have 
denominated such an outfit ‘‘ Te American System.”’ In our eyes, 
no compliment can be more flattering to Americans than an ac- 
knowledgment that so great an improvement, and one so fraught 
with good to the hardy sons of Neptune, originated with American 
shipowners and masters. 


ON BEING ASKED WHAT WAS THE ORIGIN OF LOVE? 
The “origin of love!’’—Ah, why 
That cruel question ask of me, 
When thou wanes read in many an eye, 
He starts to life on seeing thee? 
And shouldst thou seek his end to know: 
| heart forebodes, my fears foresee, 
He’ll linger long in silent wo; 
But live—unul I cease to be. 
Corporation FEAsTs.—A constant frequenter of city feasts hav- 
ing grown enormously fat, it was proposed to write on his back, 


A PETRIFACTION.—A late Madrid paper gives an account of a pe- 
trified giant, said to have been brought to light accidentally by the 
workmen engaged in digging a canal. The whole story is marvel- 
lous. That a canal should be thought of, much more commenced, 
in Spain, is a matter of great wonder; we should never suppose, 
from the relations of travellers, that there was enough energy in 
the country to compass the digging of a small ditch. But to pass 
that—the account of the petrified gentleman is, in itself, perfectly 
marvellous. The body is said to be upwards of eighteen feet long, 
with a head two feet in width, and a chest of a yard. The bones 
are said to resemble a whitish-gray stone. The account goes on to 
state that a physician and surgeon have examined the petrifaction, 
and given their certificate of its being a genuine man—no imitation. 
As to the place where, the time when, and the particulars how this 
amazing discovery was made, the papers are silent; and therefore, 
among other reasons, we take leave to doubt altogether. 

ON A CORNELIAN HEART WHICH WAS BROKEN. 
Ill-fated heart! and can it be 
That thou shouldst thus be rent in twain ? 
Have years of care for thine and thee 
Alike been all employed in vain? 
Yet, precious seems each shattered part, 
And every fragment dearer grown, 
Since he who wears thee, feels thou art 
A fitter emblem of his own. 

Scarcity oF wives.—It is said that in New South Wales an old 
maid is a much rarer animal than a black swan. It is asserted that 
the fair emigrants from England receive offers of marriage through 
speaking-trumpets, before they land from the ship. In this country, 
however, it requires something louder than speaking-trumpets to 
make them keep their distance ! 


THOUGHTLESSNESS. 








‘*Widened at the expense of the corporation.” 


As the rose by the fountain flings down on the wave, 
Its blushes, forgetting its glass and its grave; 

So the herrt sheds its colour on life’s early hour— 
But the heart has its fading as well as the flower. 
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